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\s FAST AND FAR O’ER WAVES WE FLY. 
As fast and far o’er waves we fly, 
And seen beneath the distant sky 
Our native land’s deep shadows fade 
We gaze upon the wave and sigh, 
And think upon the absent inaid 
Who sits and listens to the wind, 
And turns the dark thought in her mind, 
Of what may be 
Our lot at sea, 
Till the breeze freshening to a gale 
Calls us aloft to shorten sail, 
Then duty bids our wishes move, 
And toil » aw our souls from love. 


Sharply its breath the vessel teels, 
Down on her groaning side she heels ; 
Another reef is taken in— 
Loudly the dreadful thunder peals. 
Old Ocean echoes to the din: 
Beneath the blow 
She rises slow 
As smart the helmsman luffs her, then 
We think no more, but feel like men, 
But cheerly to our duty move, 
And leave the future hour of love. 


'Tis past; top-gallant masts ascend, 
O’'er top sail yards we gaily bend; 

The loosen’d sail abroad we shake ; 
T gallent saile aloft we cend; 

‘No more the surges o’er us break ;— 
Awhile with flowing sheet we glide, 
Till slow we feel the swell subside, 

And the sea slumber like a lake. 

Then thoughts of home 
Across us come, 
With recollections warm and clear, 
Our anxious bearts we fondly cheer; 
Our duty o’er—our wishes move 
Again from toil to ease and love. Tom Bowttse. 


THE JUNGLE. 
By Miss Roberts.—From the New Year's Gift. 

Itwas in the eold season that a few of the civil and military officers 
vlonging to the station of , agreed to make a shooting excursion 
ithe vicinity of Agra; and gave occasion to antnimated scene. A 
svenient spot had been selected for the tents, beneath the spreading 
mnches of ahuge banian; peacocks glittered in the sun upon the 
ower boughs, and troops of monkeys grinned and chattered above. 
v horses were fastened under the surroundingtrees, and there fanned 

the inseets with their long flowing tails, and pawed the gronnd with 

t graceful feet; farther off, stood a stately elephant, watching the 

ress of his evening repast preparing by his driver, and taking under 

especial protection the pets of his master, a small dog, a handsome 
‘dsx feet high decked with plumage of lilac and black, and a couple 
* goats, who, knowing their safest asylum, kept close to his trunk, or 
sier the shelter of his huge limbs. Beyond, reposed a group of cam- 
* with their drivers,—some lying down, others standing or kneeling. 
\omerous white bullocks, their companions in labour, rested at their 
“t; while pack-saddles, pahiers, and sacks, piled round, eompleted 
‘picture. Within the circle of the campa lively scene was passing,— 








ws blazed in every quarter, and sundry een roasting, boiling, | 


‘trying, were going on in the open air. Every fire was surrounded by 
“¥ crowd, all engaged in that important oflice—preparation for the 
“ering meal. The interior of the tents also presented an animated 
“lacie, as the servants were putting them in order for the night; they 
“ lighted with lamps, the walls hung with chintz or tiger-skins, car- 
“s Were spread upon the ground, and sofas surrounded by curtains of 
ors wy gauze (a necessary precaution against insects) became com- 
vous beds. Polished swords and daggers, silver-mounted pistols 
funs, with knives, boar spears, and the gilded bows, arrows, and 

, ve workmanship, were scattered around. The tables 
covered with European hooks and newspapers; so that it was 


*, Of nat 


“ary to be continually reminded by some savage objert, that these 
tary abodes were placed in the heart of an Indian forest. The 
aber ol p ms—the noise, bustle, and many fires abont the 
Cee . every idea of danger; and the gentlemen of the 
ected together in frontof the tents, conversed carelessly 


or amused them 


: themselves with looking about 
1dolently beguilin 


* the few minutes which had to elaps 
ere summoned to dinner, a full-grown tiger, of the 


ous rang suddenly into the centre of the gronp, seized one 
arty in his ended nd bore him away into the wood 
ch defied it. The lond out-cries, raised 
_ hose fac we n t entirely pe ysed by ter 
ernation, only served to increase the tiger's s; j 
ely a moment had e! cd, not a trace of the animal re- 
! netrable t t through which he had re- 
hotwithstandingthe annearent } pelessness of the cas 
Nehhuman ornde: could suggest was left untried. Torche 
tly « cted, weapons hastily snatched up, and the whole | n 
sti—<o eating the bushes on every le, | 
“rs pressed their \ thre the tangled unders lin 


state of anxiety incapable of description. ‘The victim selected by the 
tiger was an officer whose presence of mind and dauntless courage, in 
the midst of this most appalling danger, providentially enabled hit to 
mect the exigencies of his situation. Neither the anguish he endured 
from the wounds already inflicted, the horrible manner in which he 
was hurried along through bush and brake, and the prospect so imme- 
diately before him of a dreadful death, subdued the firmness of his 
spirit ; and meditating, with the utmost coolness, upon the readiest 
means of effecting his own deliverance, he proceeded cautiously to 
| make the attempt. He wore a brace of pistols in his belt, and the tiger 
| having seized him by the waist, his arms were consequently left at 
| liberty. Applying his hand to the monster's side, he ascertained the 
| exact position of the heart; then, drawing out one of his pistols, he 
placed the muzzle close to the part, and fired. Perhaps some slight 
‘tremor in his owa fingers, or a jerk occasioned by the rough road and 
brisk pace of the animal, caused the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter 
gripe and an accelerated trot, alone announced the wound he had re- 
j ceived. A moment of ivexpressible anxiety ensued; yet undismayed 
| by the ill success of his effort, though painfully aware that he now pos- 
sessed only a single chance for life, the heroic individual prepared with 
nore careful deliberation to make a fresh attempt. He felt for the 
pulsations of the heart a second time, placed his remaining pistol firmly 
against the vital part, and drew the trigger with a steadier hand, and 
| with nicer precision. The jaws suddenly relaxed their grasp, and the 
tiger dropped dead beneath its burden! ‘The triumph of the victor, as 
| he surveyed the lifeless body of the animal stretched upon the ground, 
| was somewhat subdued by the loss of blood and the pain of his wounds. 
| He was uncertain, too, whether his failing strength would enable him 
} to reach the camp, even if he could be certain of finding the way to it; 
but his anxiety upon this point was speedily ended by the shouts which 
met his ear, those of his friends searching for him. He staggered on- 
| ward in the direction whence the sounds proceeded, and issued from 
' the icket, covered with blood and exhausted, but free from wounds of 
} & )ntal nature.” 








i 
‘ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF THE EMPEROR NA- 
POLEON. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER.—ITALY 1815. 

The Secretary to Louis Napoleon and preceptor to his son, is a Co- 
lonel Raoul, one who was among the most faithful of Napoleon's adhe- 
rents, who accompanied him to the island of Elba, and afterwards at- 
tended him in his expedition to Paris. He speaks of Napoleon without 
prejudice, and has given me some striking details of him. 

“ He has ruined us—he has destroyed France and himself;—yet I 
love him still; it is impossible to be near him and not to lovehim. He 
| has so much greatness of soul—such majesty of manner. He bewitches 

all minds; approach him with a thousand prejudices, and you quit him 
| filled with admiration: but then, hismad ambition ! his ruinous infatua- 
| tion! his obstinacy without bounds! Besides, he was wont to set every 
| thing upon a casi—his game was all or nothing! Even the battle of 
Waterloo might have been retrieved, had he not charged with the 
Guard. This was the reserve of the army, and should have been em- 
| ployed in covering his retreat instead of attacking; but, with him, 
| whenever matters looked despérate, he resembled a mad dog. He 
| harangues the Guard—he puts himself at its head—it debouches rapid- 
ly—it rushes upon the enemy. We are mowed down by grape—we 
waver—turn our backs—and the rout is complete. A general disor- 
ganization of the army ensues, and Napoleon, returned to himself, is 
cold asastone. The last time] saw him was in returning from the 
charge, when all was lost. My thigh had been broken by a musket- 
| shot in advancing, and I remained in the rear, extended on the ground. 
Napoleon passed close to me; his nose was buried in his snuff-box, and 
his bridle fell loosely on the neck of his horse, which was pacing lei- 
surely along. A Scotch regiment was advancing at the charge in the 
distance. The Emperor was almost alone. Lallemande only was 
with him. ‘The latter still exclaimed, ‘Allis not lost, Sire, all is not 
|lost—rally, soldiers! rally!’ The Emperor replied not a word. Lalle 
| mande recognized me in passing. ‘What ails you, Raoul?’ ‘My 
| thigh is shattered by a musket-ball.’— Poor devil, how I pity you ' how 
| I pity you! Adieu—adieu The Emperor utte red not a word.” 
It must be confessed, this is a very striking sketch; I believe they are 
|nearly his words. “‘Were you with him,” said I, “ when he first en- 
| countered the King’s troops that were sent against him on his landing 
lin France?” “commanded the artillery on that oceasion. He sent 
| me first of all forward to feel the pulse of two battalions qui nous par- 
roient lechémin. 

I was close to General Cambron when he (Napoleon) spoke to me 
| He gave me his orders with surprising n ajesty His whole counte- 
| nance was lit up by the fire of his eye. “™ Go.” said he, “ you shall be 

my only advance d euard—the advanced guard of my finest campaign 
| Tell them that Lam recalled by the wish of the nation; but that Tam 











| unwilling ) reign at the expense of asingle musket-shot. Tell them 
j that, if resolved to oppose me, my hlood alone should flow I come 
to them, I come alone ‘and with arms supported they may fire upon 
me—but let them recollect that they will have to answer for it to 
France and the whole world.”’—I ‘advance Who comes there 
France.’—* Rut what France ’ France, I repeat, I suppose there 
are nottwo.” The commanding-officer advances—lI perceive at once 
that he is bewildered—he knows not what course to take. The sol 
diers surround us from everv le :-—murmurs are heard, which finally 
| it into cries of “ Long live t Emperor The Emperor is 
,% thus in a moment. hat in hand He inquire for the old ids 
»| He asks if there are anv who have made the campaigns of Egypt and | 
Italy with him Grenadier by the moustache— How } 


He takes a 


x oldn what is thie thou hast got in thy cap? Dost thou 
eCoen . cockade showi his own hat Dost thou | 
t know the i © ¢ n e for Framce—the ec ckade of cto. 


| ry—the tri-colour?” In an instant the grenadier tears out the white 
| cockade, throws it down, and tramples upon it—all foilow his exam 

ple. The cry of “ Long live the Emperor!" resounds from every side, 
‘and the triumph of Napoleon is complete.” 

In private conversation, Napvleon exhibited an unbending familiar 
| ty of manner to all around him. On duty he was severe, and when 
| affairs went wrong, he growled like a niad dog. He was a man who 
learned nothing from adversity, which only served to irritate him—be 
sides, he was @ rather by policy tham nature; he had too much 
contempt for to oppress them without occasion—but when 
his interests demanded it he oppressed them without remorse. In pri- 
vate he was extremely amiable—but he always maintained an unbend- 
ing majesty ; and sometimes his ardent temperament exploded in sab- 

ies A, 

1 asked if passed with those who knew him for supersti- 
tious. He said eon affected to be above omens, but there was 
no doubt that he was very much under their influence, although his 
pride and his ambition made him often disdain them. One thing is 
certain, suid he, “ He often spoke of his star. Itis seen engraved on 
“ portraits of him—and it is well known that he consulted astro- 

ogers.”’ 

le told mea long story about “un homme rouge” (from the colour 
of his dress,) whom Napoleon first knew in Egypt, and who subse- 
quently visited him at Paris, and who was supposed to be particularly 
addicted to these arts. 

1 was at Paris, continued Colonel Raoul, at the time this man was 
admitted repeatedly to the Emperor's presence at the Tuilleries. He 
conversed with him always alone; whether he did these things (which 
is very possible,) to deceive others, or whether he was deluded 
them himself, L + pretend to determine, I only state the fact. 
The King, (Lonis Bonaparte, ) added he, has told me that these audien- 
ces produced always av agitating effect upon the Emperor, and that on 
one occasion iw particclar, homme rouge had been seaed to exclaim, 
on quitting hig@paredeni—‘: Remember that I have no farther power 
—reme thet yor rtar ts changed—rememoer (nat your idnge 15 
expired.” Qne is tempted to emile at these things, butdt must be com 
fessed they are extraordinary at least, when supported by such high 
authority. 

“I was at Fontainebleau with the Emperor, at the time of his first 
abdication, and commanded the artillery of the guard. He had re- 
| solved to march upon Paris with, the corps that remained to hin, 
| amounting to little more than 40,000 men, and already harassed to 
| death. The Marshals interfered; they were tired out as well as the 
| soldiery, and resolved to make the best terms with the enemy. His 
| abdication was decided on, and he submitted. The next day, be was 
, seen walking in the gallery at Fontainebleau, as if nothing had hay 
| pened; dressed perfectly as usual, ea Colonel de la garde avec ses 
| trois croix, (de la Legion d’'Honneur, de la Reunion, et de la Con 
|ronne de Fer). He conversed familiarly with every body, and every 
|body surrounded him with a feeling ol increased respect. “He Ap- 
| presence me. ‘How,’ said he, ‘your gunners (who were from the 

ower Rhine) desert?’ ‘Some, Sire,’ replied. ‘ But they do very 
wrong—tell them I am no longer Francetell them they still owe he: 
| their allegiance. 

It was thus this extraordinary man conteaded with fortune and var 
quished her, even after his fall 

I asked Colonel Raoul how the two brothers stood affected to each 
other? he said, circumstances he could not enter upon had divided 
them, but Louis is full of kindness and domestic feeling Napoleon, 
on the contrary, is amanof bronze. He has nothing in common with 
the world—he lives but for himself. He acknowledges neither the ties 
of kindred nor of friendship. While he was at Elba, Louis, who ix 
the most amiable man in the world, wrote to him to say, “that if it 
would afford him pleasure, he would come with his children to keep 
him company in his exile.” Napoleon replied in the most haughty 
tone imaginable, ‘‘ That he had done without him in his prosperity, 
and could dispense with him in his adversity.” 

At the Island of Elba, Colonel Raoul tells me he was for some time 
}am uncommen favourite with the Emperor, who appointed him bir 

standing Aid-de-camp, and scarcely ever quitted the house witheu: 
him. “Tattended him in all his rides and walks, and played cards 
with him every evening. fometimes he gave me five or six little cuffs 
a day—the greatest proof of bis friendship He always called me 
Raoul,” and every body said that I was the spoiled child of the 
family. This was not, however, of very long duration, and perhayis 
it was in some degree my own fault that it was not. The Emperor 
after his arrival in the Isle of Eiba, became penurious to a degree and 
seemed to have formed the idea that every body about him ete de 
sign upon his purse. The truth is, his mind was engaged at this mo 
| ment upon the great design of his return, and money wes most essen 
| tial to his success As commandant of the artillery, i had charge also 
at this time of the engineer department; I received one day orders to 
| make out an estimate for the construction of a Salle d'Aesemblée. to be 
| attached to the palace; I made it out with the strictest regard to eco 
and fixed the amout at 2000 francs 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


nomy i The Emperor strick off 
1500. and insisted I should build it for the remainder—] deciared th: 
jwas impossible—the Emperor insisted—I replied—the Emperor got 
Jangry—I defended myself—the I mperor lost his patience, and was at 
last ungenerous enough to accuse me of wishing to make a profit of it 


} - 
myself. Etold him | bad not deserved such treatment at his hands 


| fe instantly burst into a furious passion. “ Be silent,” said he, “I for 
, bid you to reply; you are like all undertakers, you make war with 
\y us ie and then capitulate.” No, & re, I replied I don't 
| capita atleast if I must capitulate with your Majesty, I shall eur 
| render honou [ instantly quitted him and immediately sent 
) Dim my resignation offering at the seme tune 10 serve ae a grenadi« 

guard—tut that I could no longer bear bis commission, since he 
had d'sgraced me. The Emperor was touched. He sevt the Grand 
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Marshal ( Bertrand) to 
to wourt my honour, and with orders to continue m 
lace. . The next day the Emperor received me with kindness, but with 
He beckoned me to follow him into his cabinet. I obeyed; 
ere dione: then with a look and tone full of kindness (while he 
yed with my rosette), Go, my friend,” said he, “ spend what you 
please ;” and then drawing himself up, he added in « loud and some- 
what severe voice, “but act, act so that | may not be wrong.” How- 
ever, | saw him seldom after this incident, and although be continued 
to treat me with kindness, he no longer favoured me with little cuffs, 
nor ever called me by my name—it was always Mr. the Commandant 
of Engineers. Nevertheless, there were moments in (> se uel when 
he seemed to remember the past. For instance, when we anded in 
France, he sent me one of his own horses to ride. He kept me con- 
stantly near him on the merch, and employed me once or twice in a 
very flattering manner, especially when he sent me to take Lyons with 
a corporaLand two hussars; and when he last spoke to me on the field 
of battle at Waterloo, where I had the artillery of the Guard, (it was 
at the moment of the charge) he cried in passing me at full gallop, 
‘Raoul, support my cavalry.” These are the last words he ever ad- 
dressed to me, and they are graven on my heart. 
There is something very touching in all this, and I defy any one to 
listen to it without being affected 
I have seen a great deal of Colonel Raoul, and have been much 
pleased with bis conversation. There is frankness and manliness of 
manner about him, added to a freedom from common-place prejudices, 
and an enthusiasm in his profession, which is very gratifying to meet 
with. He is quite a soldier in character and appearance. Judging 
from the anecdotes | have detailed, he may appear an egotist ; but he 
is any thing but this, St is / that have compelled him to these details 
by the eagerness of my inquiries, and when he has once entered upon 
them, it is delightful to mark the spirit with w hich he pursues them. 
They seem to relieve his mind. Atother times, he is silent and me- 
leneboly: for he has sacrificed every thing to his attachment to this 
family, and seems to mourn less over their dowufall than the distracted 
state of his country. (Ayg 
He evidently builds his hopes upon another dynasty, and a limited 
constitution. He dors not hate the Bourbons: he despises them, and 
considers the whole of their proceedings as cnlealated to restore the 
reign of priests and bring back the age of darkness. Of the King he 
speaks personally with the greatest respect.“ Observe those who sur- 
round him ; Monsier isan incapable; the Duc d’Angouleme ts @ priest; 
the Due d’ Berrt is hair-brained; and all have some vengeance to grati- 
fy—nothing but vedgeance! My God, where is al! this to end?’ 
There is scarcely a subject connected with times past on which I have 
not communicated treely with him. He detests the despotism of Ne- 
poleon as much as we do; and his ideas of the demoralization of pablic 
principles are as liberal as they are just. “I doubt,” said he, “if the 
French deserved liberty. Look, for example, at the conduct of that 
infamous senate by which Napoleon was surrounded. There was not 
a single man amongst them who dared to speak the truth to him, or 
utter any thing but the most base and disgusting flattery. Itis the 
French senate which has to answer for all the evils which have hap- 
pened. It isthe French senate which has tanght Napoleon to despise 
mankind, and to believe that they were only fit to be slaves. In the 
reign of ‘Tiberius we find instances of senators who spoke the truth, 
fearless of the death which they suffered. But Napoleon was not Tibe- 
rius; still less were the French Romans. 
Among other anecdotes of the Emperor, Colonel Raoul told me 
that some time before his quitting Elba, he became particularly silent 
and solitary. He showed himself rarely to the garrison, and admitted 
the officers no longer to that familiarity at his levees that he nsed to do. 
The officers were hurt at this, and as Colonel Raoul was in high 
favour at this time, he was requested to present their complaints to the 
Pmperor. He did this as respectfully as possible, but the Emperor 
burst out immediately. “ Do you fancy [have raised myself by flatter- 


the essurance that he had never meant 
duties at the pa- 





She Albion. 
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and had I not been wounded and taken prisoner at Waterloo, I should | power to dislodge the harpy that had fixed its eunsl 4 
also have followed him to St. Helena. I have sacrificed every thing | tricably in his vitals. Could it be wondered at r. » imey. 
for him, and my attachment to him has grown with the extent of my | glect, in the first instance, added to a persevering. by himseis ‘ 
sacrifices. Now that all is lost, my only pleasure is to watch over a| had doomed him, long before, to remature onde Of Profiigee, 
scion of his race, (Louis) since they would not permit me to attend his} though it can scarcely be credited, it is nevertheless th are 
son, and to predict for France a future less distinguished by glory, but) the continent, in the character of a shattered invalid, 6 fact ; CEN on 
more tavourable to liberty.” resumed those dissolute courses which in England h 1 infatuated ae 
It will be remembered that these anecdotes were related to the wri-| him almost to death's door! ad already harrie 
ter fifteen yeargeago. They are the overflowings of a broken but en-| “My good God, Mr. Effingstone!" | inquired, almost 
thusiastic spirit, which no adversity could entirely subdue, and which | amazement at hearing him describe recent scenes spe Paralyzed 
blazed out to the last, in loyalty to France and to her master. W hat, gled, w hich would have made even satyrs skulk ediumodin he had b- 
though the conquerer of her hundred battles was at this period a captive | of old, “how could you have been so insane, so stack os ‘nto the wood, 
and an exile! hat, though every chance of restoration and escape); “ By imstinet, doctor, by instinct! The nature of the bes’ mad?" 
wasatanend! The humble partaker of his toils and companion of | Re through his closed teeth, and with an unoonesk Deas ! ie 
his victories vindicates in these anecdotes Napoleon’s supremacy in’ his hands. wey d inquiries into his past and Mears ee clenching of 
war, as well as in misfortune ; and leaves behind, moreover, an exam-! warned me that his case would probably be  S¥™@ptoms fore 
ple inhis own devotedness, which is the best gurantee to all existing | features than any that had ever come under my care: poe appallin, 
governments of the unpurchased and unpurchasable fidelity of a libe-| was not a ray ot hope that he would survive the long li that ther, 
ral-minded and enlightened soldier. jmaddening agonies, which were “measured out to him Palle a and 
Colonel Raoul left Italy for America after the reporter of these | soned chalice” which he had “ commended to his own i Tom the poj. 
anecdotes parted with him, in 1835. Since then, although he promised | He shed no tears, and repeatedly strove, but in vole on 
to correspond; no line has ever found its way to England; and the im | with which his breast heaved, nearly to bursting, y hile I sereee tig A 
dividual who admired his character and sympathized in his misfortunes, | in obedience to his determination to know the w Orst—son Mated out— 
is ignorant at this moment if he is still in existence, or if his career has } the dreary prospect before him. Me POrtions oj 
been closed in proscription and in exile in aforeign land. A prophetic |“ Horrible! hideous!” he exclaimed, in a low broken tone. i: 
feeling of regret leads the writer to apprehend the latter; but should | creeping from head to foot. “ How shall [ endure it ~Oh pe fest, 
it be otherwise—should these pages ever meet his eye, and the regene- | how = He relapsed into silence, with his eyes fixed on th pietetan 
rated prospects opening to bis country induce his return to that | and his hands joined over his breast, and pointing upwards. j © ceili 
France which he mourned with such regret and served with such devo- | which [ considered supplicatory. I rejoiced to see it ~ m8 post 
tion, he will at least learn with satisfaction that English officers know | say, after much hesitation, that I was delighted to see him be red 
how to appreciate his character and estimate his fidelity ; and that the ing to the right quarter for support and consolation. ast look. 
' 
| 








With 





hg 
Ure 


writer of these lines, who has never ceased to lament the interruption |“ Bab !” he exclaimed impetuously, removing his hands . 
of their mutual intercourse, will be the first to welcome him with an/| me with sternness, almost approaching tury, “ why will pin 
expression of affectionate attachment. pestering your patients with twaddle of that sort '—candem sem 
es nens cantilenam, ad nauseam usguc—as though you carried % _ (a. 
A “MAN ABOUT TOWN.” | your pocket? When I want to listen to any thing of that ine ter in 
From the Diary of a late London Physician.---[ Concluded. | | i i ef @ person : Haven t I a tide enough of horror to bear up pli 
[We repeat a couple of paragraphs, that the narrative may be better } already , Without you bringing a sea ot superstition upow me? \ 
understood. } | more of it—no more—'tis foul.’ I felt roused inyself, at last, to Aa 
About seven months from the period last mentioned, [his return from | thing like correspondent emotions; for there was an insolence of 
the continent] I received, one Sunday evening, a note, written in hur- | Sumption in his tone which I could not brook. 
ried characters; and a hasty glance at the seel, which bore Mr. Effing- | | Mr. Effingstone ,” said I, calmly, “this silly swagger wil] not & 
stone’s crest, filled me with sudden vague apprehensions that some | “Tis unworthy of you—unseholariy—ungentle manly—you force me; 
misfortune or other had befallen him. ‘This was the note :— | a: Mp I beg [may hear no more of it, or you and I must part, fio 
“* Dear Doctor,—For God's sake come and see me immediately, for | M&Ver been accustomed to such treatment, and T cannot now learp hy ~ 
I have this day arrived in London from the continent, and am suffering | £° endure it trom you.—f rom what quarter can you expect support or 
the torturesof the damned, both in mind and body. Come—come— fortitude,”’ said I, in a milder tone, seeing him startled and surprised y: 
18 Of religion?” 


nd CY¥eing 
i Perwict jy 


in God's name come instantly, or [shall go mad. Nota word of my the former part, “ except the despised consolatior 
return to any one till [ have seen you. You will find me—in short, my Bes Doctor—you are too superior to petty fee 
man will accompany you. Yours in agony, St. J. H. Effingstone. | litle occasional petulance in such a wretched fellow as | am! You u 
Sunday evening, November, 18—.” me whither Llook for sapport?) [ reply, to the energies of my ow 
Tongue cannot utter the dismay with which this note filled me. His | mind—the tried disciplined energies of my own mind, doctor—a mind 
unexpected return from abroad,—the obscure and distant part of the | that never knew what fear was—that no disastrous combinations of 
town (St. George's in the East) where he had established himself,—the | misfortune could ever yet shake from its fortitude! What but this js ” 
dreadful terms in which his note was couched, revived, amidsta variety | that enables me to shut my ears to the whisperings of some pitying 
of vague conjectutes, certain fearful apprehensions for him which [| friend, who, knowing what hideous tortures await me, has stepped ou: 
had begun to entertain before he quitted England. [ordered out my | of hell to come and advise me to suicide—Eh?” he enquired, b 
chariot instantly; his groom mounted the box to guide the coachman, | glaring on me with a very unusual expression. ‘ How ever, as religion 
and we drove down rapidly. A sudden recollection of the contents of | that is, your Christian religion, is a subject on which you and | cq 
several of the letters he had sent me latterly from the continent, at my | never agree—an old bone of contention between us—why, the less said 
request, served to corroborate my worst fears. I hed given him over, about it the better. It’s uselessto irritate a man whose mind is wade 
for lost—by the time my chariot drew up opposite the house where he | up. I shall never be a believer—may I die first!” he concluded wit) 
had so strangely taken up his abode. ‘The street and neighbourhood, | angry vehemence. 
though not clearly discernable through the fogs of a November evening The remainder of the interview I spent in endeavouring to persnade 
contrasted strangely with the aristocratical regions to which my patient him to relinquish his present unsuitable lodgings, and return to the 
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ing men? I have never flattered men; I have never flattered the 
soldier—still less the officer. Less than over shall I flatter them now 
mat fam untortunete. ‘Pell them, that if they wish to quit mec, they 
shall have permission to-morrow.” 

As they stood over to the const of France, the Entperor was in the 
highest spirits. 
again. lie sat upon the deck, and amased the officers collected round 
irim with a little history of his campaigns, particularly those of Italy 
and Egypt. When he had finished, he observed the deck to be en- 
cumbered with several large chests belonging to him. He asked the 
Maitre d’hotel what they contained Upon being told they were filled 
with wine, he ordered them to be immediately broken open, en disant, 
“nous partagerons le butin.” The Emperor superintended the distri- 
bation himself, and presented botile by bottle tohis comrades, till tired 
om this occupation, he called oat to Bertrand, Grand Marshal, pray 


assist me—let us serve these gentlemen—adding with emphasis—they 


will serve us one day! It was with this species of bonhommie that he 
eaptivated, when he chose, all around him. 
employed in various arrangements, and among others, in dictating to 
Colonel Raoul the proclamations to be issued on his landing. In one 
of these, after observing, “ [1 faut oublier que nous avons donné ta loi 
aux nations voisines.” Napoleon stopped. “ Qu ‘estce que j'ai dit?” 
Colonel Raoul read the passage. “ Halte!” said Napoleon, “ Effacez 
voisines, dites toujours aux nations!” It was thus his pride blazed out 
on every trifling occasion ; and his ambition seemed to rekindle at the 
very recollections of his former greatness. 
hope with such a man. 

Tasked Colonel Raoul if he was serious in saying he had been sent 
against Lyons with a file of men? 


communication from the Emperor.” “ 
said L. 
reur !"’ repliedhe. The whole garrison rushed into my arms. 
shal Macdonald, after exerting himself to stop the defection, deemed it 
prudent to withdraw, and myself and my hussars were carried through 
the city in triumph. “ Every body was mad with joy. They kissed 
my hands—my boots—my equipments—and von would have thought I 
was rather an angel descended from Heaven, than a simple soldier re- 
turned from exile 

I shall close this account by observing, that Ido not entertain a doubt 
of the truth of these different anecdotes. 


the character of the man who related them, remove every suspicion 
from wy mind, 

and gasconade as Colonel Raoul, or so ready to speuk philosophically 
of the errors committed by the Emperor and his countrymen. He 
said to me one day 
ofthe French army 
chief, how: ver creat, which we have done to the world, is nothing in 
comparison with that which we have done to morals 
ever, we have become “les Dindons” 


of the farce, and on this account, 
we have. I confess, deservs d it.” 


Some opinion may be formed of the 


che 





The dye was cast, and he seemed to be quite himself 


The following day he was 


The world could have no 


“ Perfectly, Lassure you,” said he; 
‘not with the vain idew, as you may imagine, of reducing Lyons (where 
Marshal Macdonald commanded) with a couple of hussars, bat simply 
with the view of winning the garrison over to our interests by a direct 
And how was all this effected?” 
“ By presenting myself at the barrier, and crying Vive l' Empe- 
Mar- 








had been accustomed. row was narrow, and the houses were | sphere of his friends and relations—but in vain. He was fixedly de 
small, yet clean and creditable-looking. On entering No. —, the land- | termined to continue in that obscure hole, he said, till there was abou’ 
lady, a person of quiet respectable appearance, told me that Mr Hardy | a Week oreo between him and death, and then he would return, “ and 
—for such, it seems, was the uame he chose to go by in these parts— | die in the bosom of his family, as the phrase was.” Alas, however, 
had just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued and poorly, and she was just | knew but too well, that in the event of his adhering to that resoletion 
going to make him some gruel. She spoke in atone of flurried excita-| he was fated to expire in the bed where he then lay; tor foresaw bu: 
tion, and with an airof doubt, which were easily attributable to her | too truly that the termination of his illness would be attended with 
astonishment at a man of Mr. Effingstone’s appearance and attendance, | circumstances rendering removal utterly impossible. He made me 
with such superior travelling equipments, dropping into such a house | pledge my word that I would not, without his express request or sane: 
and neighbourhood as hers. Lrepaired to his bedchamber immediately, | tion, apprize any member of his family, or any of his friends, that he 
It was asmall comfortably furnished room; the fire was lit, and two had returned to England. It was in vain that f expostulated, that | 
candles were burning on the drawers. On the bed, the plain chintz | represented the responsibility imposed upon me; and reminded bin, 
curtains of which were only half drawn, lay -- St. John Henry Effing- | that, in the event of any thing serious and sudden befalling him, the 
stone. I must pause a moment to describe his appearance, as it struck | censure of all his relatives would be levelled at me. He was im- 
me at first looking at him. It may be thought rather far-fetched, per-| movable. “ Doctor, you know well I dare not see them, aswell on 
haps, but I could not help comparing him, in my own mind, to a gem | my own account as theirs,” said be, bitterly. He begged me to pre 
set in the midst of faded tarnished embroidery ; the coarse texture of | scribe him a powerful anodyne draught ; for that he could get no ret 
the bed-furniture—the ordinary style of the room—its constrained | at nights; that an intense racking pain was gnawing all his bones from 
dimentions, contrasted strikingly with the indications of elegance and | morning to evening, and from evening to morning ; and what with thi 
fashion afforded by the scattered clothes, toilet, and travelling parapher-| and other dreadful concomitants, “he was,” he said, “ suffering the 
nalia, &c.—the person and manners of its present occupant, who lay | tortures of the damned, and perhaps worse.” I complied with his te 
on a bed all tossed and tumbled, with only afew minutes’ restlessness. | quest, and ordered him also many other medicines and applications, 
A dazzling diamond ring sparkled on the little finger of his left hand, | and promised to see him soon in the morning. I was accordin y with 
and was the only ornament he ever wore. There was something, also, | him about twelve the nextday. He was sitting up, and in his dressing: 
in the snowiness, simplicity, and fineness of his linen, which alone | gown, before the fire, in great pain, and suffering under the deepest de- 
might have evidenced the superior consideration of its wearer, even| jection. He complained heavily of the intense and unremitting agony 
were that not sufficiently visible in the noble, commanding outline of | he had endured all night long, and thought that from some cause or 
the features, faded though they were, and shrinking henesth the in-| other, the laadanum draught I ordered, had tended to make himonly 
roads of illness and dissipation. His forehead was white and ample ;\| more acutely sensible of the pain. “ It is a peculiar and horrible se 
his eye had lost none of its fire, though it gleamed with restless energy ; | sation; and I cannot give you an adequate idea of it,” he said: “ it |s 
in a word, there was that ease and loftiness in his bearing that imde-| as though the marrow in my bones were transformed into something 
scribable maniére d’ étre, which are inseparable from high birth and | animated—into blind-worms. w rithing, biting, and stinging incessant! 
breeding. So much for the appearance of things on my entrance. —and he shuddered, as did I also, at the revolting comparison. He 
“ How are you, Mr. Effingstone-—-how are you, my dear sir!” said I, | put me upona minute exposition of the rationale of his disorder: ver 
sitting down by the bedside. | if ever [ was at a loss for adequate expressions or illustrations, be *%p, 
“ Doctor----the pains of hell have gotholdupon me. Tam undone,” | plied them with a readiness, an exquisite appositeness, which, added to 


T never meta Frenchman so exempt from prejudice 
when Linveighed against the extreme licentiousness 


After all, how- 


cold as marble. 


Effingstone?” I enquired, after a pause. 
vered his face with both hands, but made me no answer. 
was in tears, I said in a soothing tone, ‘‘ Come, come, my d 
don’t be carried away; don’t.” ‘ 











Independent of the internal | ‘“Faugh! Do you take me fora puling child, or a woman. doctor 
; } ) i ! 
evidence they possess, the manner with which they were related, and 


Don't suspect me again of such contemptible pusillanimity, low as 


his face. 


“T hope, after all, that matters are not so desperate as your fear 
would persuade you,” said I, feeling his pulse 
“ Doctor, don’t delude me: all is over, [know it is 


must lie upon it.”’ 


exhausted powers of natur 
asked him many questions 





he replied gloomily, in a broken voice, and extended to me a hand | 


i¢@ar sir, 
am fallen,” he replied with startling sternness, removing his hands from | rather insensibility, if possible. 


) A horrible death | 
‘You are perfe etly right, my friend ; the mis- | is before me; but I shall meet it like a man. I have made m 


“Come, come, Mr. Effingstone, don’t be so gloomy, so hopeless: the 
may yet be revived,” said I, after having 


his astonishing acuteness in comprehending the most strict] — 
| details, filled me with admiration for his great powers 0 mind, ané 


‘Is it as you suspected in your last letter to me from Rouen, Mr. | poignant regret at their miserable desecration. 
He shook his head, and co-! 


“Well, Idon’t think you can give me any efficient relief, doctor 


Thinking he | said he, ‘and Tam therefore bent upon trying a scheme of my owe 


“ And what, pray, may that be?” I enquired curiously. - 
“Till tell you my preparations. I've ordered nearly 4 hundrec 
’| weight of the strongest tobacco that’s to be bought, and eames 
1| pipes; and with these I intend to smoke myself into stupiel}, ’ 
till I can’t undertake to say — ’ 

| live or not; and my good fellow, George, is to be reading me N's 
s| Quixote, the while.” Oh, with what a sorrowful air of forced gare') 
| was all th's uttered ! 


. saving. ¥ 
One sudden burst of bitterness I well recollect. [ was sayme 


° ion 8 . spirits th 
y bed, and | putting on my gloves to go, that I hoped to see him in better sp’ 


| next time I called. 
* Better spirits? 
r}an exile from society—in such a contemptible hov 


tn bh spurts 
Ha! ha! How the —— can [be in bettersp’ 
el as this—ame"> 


It dors net 





f Colonel R : | set of base-born brutal savages ?’—fengh! fangh heer i 
acter o olonel Raoul, when fT add that previous to our parting, I * Doctor . Pil soon end that strain of yours. "Tis silly—pardon | thing here—here,”’ pressing his hand to his fore head, “to bat 
asked him frankly if i were true that Napoleon had murdered his pri- | me—but itis. Reach me one of these candles, please.” [did so. “Now, |it does!” [thought his tones were tremulous, and thet ink 
‘ ’ : > A > . . zg In ft £ 
am Jaffa —— I'll shew you how to translate a passage of Persius ltime I had ever known them so—andI could not help aim" ce 
. lwet ¢ A , 1 * ? on - ¢ > , ' ne, ane 4 
Alas! I fear it is but too true, althouch T was not there And the “Tentemus fauces :—tenero latet ulcus in ore tears came into his eyes: for he started suddenly from me, a" 
. ar oe napne + 4 ; a . 2 t i \ 7 ‘ 7 ‘ a: tee 
Los Pine hi th iti r I ee ch will stain his characterfor ever Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radrebeta ito be gazing at some passing objects in the street I saw be - s. 
sit possible, en, my dear Co ’ enid [. “tha Reems eno | * Wh wan enon te? ; : ; , eee > ; . ral... Uther deatadation aie * 
, , “ = . ” rem ; t ' :- t that you esteem ra h . Eh, you re Meet it - Well, look !-—What Say you to this; isn’t it | ning to sink under a consciousness of the ter degraca ‘ 
aman Pardon me replied he I don't esteem—I admire him. | frightful?” he asked. bit 


ladmire the creatness to which he 


sulllove him. I served fourteen vears in} 


pocus of Austria and of Russia with bim ; 


. has elevated my nation, and for his | 
mayked kindness towards myself lam not ashamed to confess that P| been 


i 7 ; , , 
* guard; T made the cam- | ther! I feared, from the period of mv attendance on him duri 
Tacce mpanied him to Elba; | ness which drove him last to the continent, that it was be 


terly raising the candle, that I might look inte 

ad! In fact, 

long tainted, and exhibited «y mptoms of soon breaking up altoge 
taal ’ . = 


hismouth. It was alas. as he « his whole constitnt 


iring the ill 
vevond bumar 


ion had 


. *s coing jownt 
» he had sunk—the wretched prospect of his sunset me * 
jness!” I saw that the strength of mind to which h beneatl 

: . . aring. like snow beneath 
-| ciously for support, wat fast disappearing, like snov e 
-| beam. od 

- as : re so succes 
i [Then follow the details of his disease, which are s° 
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ae aon essional eves. They represent all the energies | head—will you!” Ididso. “You know better, doctor, of course, |—Stwff! You didn’t fire fair By ——, you fired before your time— 

y dog ols aaa the possibility cf restoration—his con- | than to attach any importance to the nonsensical rantings extorted by (alluding, I suppose, to a duel in which he hed been concerned }—d— 
peta ’ ; 








isa. 





se 








She Atoton. 








i= . d. That the remedies resorted to had been | deathbed agonies, eh! Don't dying people, at least those who die in | your cowardice |” ; : 
an obey ee then the disease—and yet exhibited in vain! In | great pain, almost always express themselves so? How apt supersti- Such was the substance of what he uttered—it wasin vain that I tried 
mvre = 


sees of the Diary, the shades of horror are represented | Hon is to rear its dismal flag over the strate energies of one’s soul, | to arrest the torrent of vile recollections. . $s 
op vest twenty oer qunveiig around this wretched vice of de- | when the body is racked by tortures tthe mine! Oh oh, oh, that mad-| “ Doctor, doctor, I shail die of fright!’ he exclaimed an hour after- 
» gradually hie narrative is carried forward through three months. dening sensation about the centre of my stomach! Doctor, go home, | wards—‘* What dye think happened to me last night? I was lying 
y; 4 only, from this portion, are fitting for the reader. ] and forget all the stuff you've heard me utter to-day— Richurd’s hium- | here, with the fire burnt very low, and the candles out. George was 
jiew ee rey —Mr. Effingstone continues in the same deplora- | self again!’ ” 


asleep, poor fellow, and the woman gone out to get an hour's rest also. 

oe ribed in my formereatry. I found him engaged as usual, | Thursday, 2d February.—On arriving this morning at row, 1/1 was looking about, and suddenly saw the dim outline of @ table, set, 
yeaat - ius Arbiter! He still makes the same wretched show | Was shown into the back parlour, where sat the narse, very sick and | as it were, in the middle of the room. ‘There were four chairs, faintly 
cep 18 re strength and firmness of his mental powers; but his | faint. She begged me to procure a substitute. for that she was nearly | visible, and three ghostly figures came through that door and sat in 
{ rvane oeeehs features—the burning brilliance ot his often half- | killed herself, and nothing should tempt her to continue in her present | them, one by one, leaving one vacant They began a sort of horrid 
rar and a broken, hollow tones of his voice—his sudden starts | situation. Poor thing! I did not wonder at it! I told her | would send | whispering, more like gasping—they were pevits, and talked about— 
pases ore jon—belie every word he utters. He describes his bodily | a nurse from one of the hospitals that evening; a then enquired | mg damnation! The tourth chair was for me, they said, and all three 


fraay. 








ye at hearing his groans, that he has knocked at the door to | repaired to the fatal chamber immediately, though latterly my spirsts only members of the family—whom he had at last permitted to be in- 
best them. Neither Sir nor I can think of any thing ; began to fail me whenever I approached the door, [was going to formed of his frightful condition—who would come and see bim.) * * 
eaqurre ® likely to assuage his agonies. Even laudanum has failed us | take my usual seat in the arm-chair by the bedside. Ile did litte else than rave and howl, in a blasphemous manner, all the 
se, though it has-been given in unprecedented quantities. | | * Don’t sit there—don’t sit there,” groaned, rather gasped Mr. Effing- | while they yn He seemed hardly to be aware of their being 
3 pe say with truth and sincerity, that searce the wealth of the | stone, “fora hideous being sate in that chair all night long,” every | bis brothers, and to forget the place where be was. He cursed me— 
o sould tempt me to undertake the management of another such | musele in his face crept and shrunk with horror, “muttering, ‘ many | then Sir » his man George, and charged us with compassing his 
ae [am losing my appetite—loathe animal food—am haynted.day | stripes!’ Doctor, order that blighted chair to be taken away, broken death, concealing his case frow his family, and exeerated us tor no! 
yy the piteous spectacle which I have to encounter daily in | up, and burnt, every splinter of it! Let no human being ever sit in it j allowing him to be removed to the west eud of the town. tn v ain we 
‘ Oh, that Heaven would terminate his tortures— again! And give instructions to the people about me never to desert | assured him that his removal was utterly impossible—the time wo 
fam sure he would hail the prospect me for a moment—or—or—carry me off !—they will! ’ past; ! had offered itonce. He goashed his teeth, and spit at us all ' 

My frenzied fancy conjures up the ghastliest objects that can scare {** What! die—die—Dir in this damned hole ?—I won't die here—I 

” Wednesday, 10.—Poor, infatuated, obstinate Effingstone will not yet | man into madness "He paused. ; he ill go to —— street. Take me off '— Devils, then, do you come and 
«meto communicate with any of his family or friends, though he * Great God, doctor ' suppose after all, what the Bible says | carry me there and ome—out, out upon you '— —You have killed 

* ves they are almost distracted at not hearing trom him, faneying him should prove true!” he literally gnashed his teeth, and looked a truer | me, all of you !—You're twisting me !—You've pat a bill of iron on 
.< broad. Colonel —— asked me the other day, earnestly, when I | image of despair than [ have ever seen represented in pictures, on the | me—I'm dead!—all my body is dead—{* * *}—George, you wretch ! 
or from Mr. Effingstone! I wonder my conscious looks did | stage, or in real life.“ Why, Mr. Effingstone, if it should, it need not | why are you ladling fire upon me !—Where do you get it !—Out—out 
wot betray me. Lalmost wish they had. Good God! in what a pain- | be to your sorrow, unless you choose to make it so,” said I, in a sooth- | —out!~—I'm flooded with fire !—Scoreked—Scorched!— * * Now— 


“ as frightful. Indeed Mrs. has often told me, tbat his | What sort of a night Mr. Effingstone had passed * bie,” she said; | turned and looked me in the face. Oh ! bideous—shapeless—damned !” 
will both disturb and alerm his peighbours, even as far as over the “ groaning, shaking, and roaring all night long. ‘ many stripes,” ‘ many He uttered a shuddering groan, Ladder 

ory The very watchman several times has been so much startled | stripes,’ ‘oh God of mercy!’ and enquiring perpetually tor you.” 1 {| Here follows an account of his interview with two brothers—the 
wy: . | 











zs r 
sod night * 


ur Edfingstone. 
wiv he has suffered enough ! 


death with ecstacy : 














J oredicament Lam placed! Whatam Itodo? Shall [tell them all | ing tone. ; . now for a dance of devils—Ha—I see! 1 see'—There’s and 
m at him, and disregard consequences! Oh—no—no;—how can * Needn’t it, needn't it?” with an abstracted air—‘ Needn't it?) Oh, ' , and » among them !-——W hat ! all three of you dead—and 
on be, when my word and honour are solemnly pledged to the | g00d!—hope—There, there rr sate, all night long, there! ve no re- | damned before me ?—W ! Where is your d—d loaded dice 1— 
an ’ . | collection of any distinct personality, and yet [thought it sometimes | Filled with fire, eh’?— * * —So, you were the three devils | saw sit 


Saturday, 20.—Poor Effingstone has experienced a signal instauce of looke d like—of course,” he added, after a pause, and a sigh of exhaus- | ting at the table, eh '—Well, I shall be last—but, d—e, i il be the chief 
op ingratitude and heartlessness of mere men of the world. He seat | tion—* of course these phantous, or similar,ones, must often have been | of you!—9P ll be king in hell '— —What—w bat s that filthy owl sit- 
hic man, some time ago, with a confidential note to Captain ——, for- | described to you by dying people—eh !”’ | ting at the bottom of the bed for, eh ’—Kick it off—strike it!'—Away— 
merly one of his most intimate acquaintances, stating briefly the | Friday, 3d— * * * He wasina strangely altered mood to-day; |OUlOn thee, thou imp of hell '—1 shall make thee sing resent! jet 
é cking circumstances in which he is placed, and begging him to call | for though his condition might be aptly deseribed by the words “ dead |!" the suukes—tet them in—Llove them! LT hear the m writhing up 
adsee him. ‘The Captain sent back a vivd roce (!) message, that he | alive” his calm demeanour, his tranquillized features, and the mild ex- | Sts He bean to shake his head violently from side to side, hi 
<wyaldfeel happy in calling on Mr. Effingstone in a few day's time, and pression of his eye, assured me he believed what he said, when he told | °Y¥®* glaring like coals of fire, and his teeth gnashing. I never could 
would then, but that he was busy making up a match at billiards, and | me that his disorder had “taken a turn,’ —that the “ crisis was past ;” poe e imagined any thing halt so frightful What with the highly ex 
balancing his betting-book, &c. &e. Ac. This day the fellow rode and he should recorer! Alas, was it ever known that dead mortified cited state of my feelings, and the horrible scents of death which were 
w to the door, and—left a card for Mr. Effingstone, without asking to | flesh ever resumed its life and functions! To have saved himself from | diffused about the room, and to whic h not the strongest valts of ammo 
whim! Heartless, contemptible thing! Idrove up about a quarter | the spring of a hungry tiger, be could not have moved a foot or a finger, |"! used incessantly, could render me insensible, L was obliged to leave 
gf an hour after this gentleman had left. Mr. Effingstone could not and that for the last week! Poor. poor Mr. Effingstone began to thank al Oy i ; knew the last act of the black tragedy Was closing that 
repress teas while informing me of the shove. « WW ould you believe me for my attentions to him during his illness ; said, he “ owed his life | night left word with the nurse, that 60 SOON fs Mr. Effingstone should 
i, doctor,” said he, “ that Captain —— was one of my most intimate | to my consummate skill;” he would “ trampet my fame to the Andes, be released from his misery, she should get into a hackney-coach and 
companions—that he has won many hundred pounds of my money— | jf I succeeded in bringing him through.” come to my house, 
aad that [ have stood his second in a duel /”— Oh, yes—I could be- |“ [t has beet.a very horrible affair, doctor—hasn’t it?” said he. 
eve it all, and much more !""—* My poor man, George,” he resumed, |“ Very, very, Mr. Effingstone; and it is my duty to tell you, there is 

is worth a million of such puppies! Don’t you think the good, faith- | yet much horror before you!” " . 

He is at my bedside twenty times a night! Do |” > 


. * = * 


I lay tossing in bed all night long—my mind suffused with the hor- 
rors of the scene of which T have endeavoured to give some faint idea 
fui fellow looks ill ? * Abt see) well ale wen don't want me te be tne eetneinewston above. Were Ito record half what I recolle ct of his hideous ravings 
vyand do something for him! I've left him a trifling annuity out of | impatient—it’s kindly meant—very! Doctor, when L legve here, [ |‘ Would scare myself to read it!—I will not! Let them and thelr me 
the wreck of my fortune, poor fellow!” and the rebellious tears again | leave it an altered man! Come, does not that gratify you, eh?” | mory perish !—I fancied myself lying side by side with the thing bea 

istened in hiseyes. His tortures are unmitigated. [could not help a sigh. He would be an altered man, and that very | ing the name of Effingstone—that I could not move away from him— 

Friday, 26.—Surely, surely [ have never seen, and seldom heard or | shortly! He mistook the feelings which rompted the sigh. ‘Mind that his head, shaking from side to side as Ihave mentioned above, was 
yead, of such sufferings as the wretched Effingstone’s. He strives to | —not that I'm going to commence ps mend tr 5 it; but—but—1 don’t | bettering my cheeks and forehead; in short, | was almost beside myself t 
endure them with the fortitude and patience of a martyr—or rather is despair of being a Christian. 1 don’t, upon my honour. The New — was In the act of uttering a fervent prayer to the Deity, that even 
struggling to exhibit a spirit of sullen, stoical submission to his fate, | ‘Testament is a sublime—a—I believe—a true revelation of the Al- |i? the eleventh bour—the eleventh hour—when a violent ringing ol 
such as isinculeated in Arrian’s Diseourses of Epictetus, which he mighty. My heart is quite humbled; yet—mark me—I don’t mean | the night-bell made me spring out of bed. It was as [ suspected. he 
reads almost all day. His anguish is so excruciating and uninterrupted, . ‘ but T can't help | nurse had come—apd, already, all was over. My heart seemed tp 
that Lam astonished how he retains the use of his reason. All power | thinking that my enquiries might tend to make me so. I hinted that | f° suddenly cold and motiontess. I dressed myself, and went down 
of locomotion ‘has disappeared long ago. The only parts of his body | all these were indications of bettered feelings. [couldsav no more, | to the drawing-room. On the sofa lay the woman: She had fainted, 
he can move now are his fingers, toes, and head—which latter he souwre- “Pm bent on leading « different life to what J Lave led before, at all | On recovering hee senses, I asked her if all was over ;—she nodded 
times shakes about, ina siden ecstacy of pain, with such frightful vie-| events! Let me see—Pll tell you what I've been chalking out during |“ ith an aGrig ted expression lA little wine and water restored her 
lence as would, one should think, almost suffice to sever it from his | the night—J shall eo to Lord ——’s villa in —— _ whither Pve |*¢l-possession. “When did it occur!” | asked. © Exactly as the 
shoulders! All sensation in the lower extremities has ceased for a fort- | often been invited, and shall read Lardner, and Paley, and get them clock struck three,” she replied. “ George, and 1, and Mr. =<, the 
night! He describes the agonies about his stomach and bowels to be as | up thoroughly—I will, by " . apothecary, whom we had sent for out of the next street, were sitting 
though wolves were ravenously gnawing and mangling all within. “Mr. Effingstone, pardon me” ans and standing round the bed. Mr. Hardy lay tossing lis bead about 

Oh, my God! if “ men about town,” in London, or elsewhere, |“ Ah—I understand—'twas a mere slip of the tonguemwhat’s bred for nearly an hour, saying all manoer of horrible things. A few mi- 
could but see the hideous spectacle Mr. Effingstone presents, surely it | in the bone, you know”—— nutes before three he gave a loud howl, and shouted, ‘ Heve, you 
rould palsy them in the pursuit of ruin, and scare them into the paths | “J was not alluding to the oath, Mr. Effingstone; but—but it is my |“ retches—w hy do you put the candles out—here—here—D'm dying" 
dame di lien sania: sunteens “ “* God's peace be with you, sir!—The Lord have werey on you"... 

Mis. ——, his landlady, is so ill with attendance on him that she is “ Ah—that I’m not going the right way to work—eh? Well, at all | W® groaned, like people distracted 
gone to the house of a relative for a few weeks, in a distant part of the | events, I'll consult a clergyman. The Bishop of is a distant con- “* Ha—bin~—ha!---D-—-n you '--D-—n you all !—Dying ’—D—n 
wowa, having first engaged one of the poor neighbours to supply her | nexion of our family, you know,—I'll ask his advice! * =" Oh, doc- | ™e! L won't die !—I won't dic !—No—no '|—D—n me—1 won't—won't 
place as Mr. Effingstone’s nurse. The people opposite, and on each | tor, look at that rich—that blessed light of the sun! Ob, draw aside | —WOn't——' and made a noise as if hé was choked. We looked— 
side of the house, are complaining again, loudly, of the strange noctur- | the window-curtain. let me feel it on me! What an image of the be- | Yes, he was gone!” He wos interred in an obscure dissenting berying- 
aa! noises heard in Mr. Effingtone’sroom. ‘They are his groanings. | neficence of the Deity! A smile flung from his face over the universe !”’ ground in the immediate neighbourhood, ander the name of Hardy, for 

° . * * ° | I drew aside the curtain. It was a cold clear frosty day, and the sun his family refused to recognise him ; , 

Twesday, 31.—Again I have visited that scene of loathsomeness and | shone into the room with cheerful lustre. Oh, how awfully distinet So lived and died a man about town"—and so, alas, will yet ive 
tortor, Mr. Effingstone’s chamber. The nurse and George told me he | were the raveges which his wasted features had sustained! © His soul | #94 die many another may anout Town ! 
hed been raving deliriously all night long. Cfouad him incredibly al- | s« \ em to expand beneath the genial influence of the sunbeams; and 
teredin countenace, so much so, that I should hardly have recognised | he \ ain expressed his confident expectations of recovery 
histeatures. He was mumbling, with his eyes closed, when Lentered | “Mr. Effingstone, do not persist in cherishing false hopes! 
the room. 

‘Doctor '”’ he exelaimed, in a tone of doubt and fear, such as I had 
never known from him before, ‘ 
bie lately, have you ?”’ 

‘Not very lately, Mr. Effingstone,” I replied, pointedly. 

“Good,” said he, with his usual decision and energy of manner 


| exactly to say I'm a believer—not by any means; 











—>_— 
SURVEY OF THE COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA.” 
Once We mentioned last week the return to this ¢ ountry of his Majesty’® 
for all,” said I, with all the deliberate solemnity [ could throw into my {ships Adventure and Beagle, from a survey of the South American 
| manner, “LPassure you, in the presence of God, that, unless a miracle | coast, under the direction of Captein King, of the royal navy. These 
you have not heard me abuse the Bi- | takes place, it is utterly impossible for you to recover, or even to last a | vessels left Fngland on the service in 1826, and have ex mpleted the 
| week longer!” [thought it had killed him. His features whitened survey, from the Gulf of Bt. George, on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of 
| visibly as I concluded—his eye seemed to sink, and the eyelids fell, | Penas, onthe Pacifie side of the continent, including the arehipelegg 
His lips presently moved, but uttered no sound. I thought he bad | of islands called Tierra del Fucgo, and those of the south-west coast 
There are awful things in that book—aren’t there, doctor?” | received his death-stroke, and was immeasur ihly shocked at its having The particular object of the survey appears to have been to obtain 
‘Many very awtul things there are indeed.” been from my hands, even though in the str ec performance of my duty. | an accurate account of the straits of Magalhanes, with the view of 
“Ithought so—I thought so. Pray’? —— his manner grew suddenly | Half an hour’s time, however, saw him restored to me arly the same | asee rtaining how far that navigation might be adopted, instead of the 
perturbed, and he paused for a moment as if to recollect himself— | state in which he had been previously. I begeed him to allow me to | passage roand Cape Horn. And the result of this investigation proves 
Pray—pray”——again he paused, but could not succeed in disguising | send a clergyman to him, as the best means of soothing and quieting | that the name of Cabo Tormentoso, bestowed by the first discoverers 
bis trepidation—*“ do you happen to recollect whether there are such his mind; but he shook his head de spondingly | pressed my point, | on the Cape of Good Hope , may be with much more reason applied 
words inthe Bible as—as—“ many stTripes?’” jand he said deliberately, “ No He muttered some such words, as | to its corre sponding point on our globe, the bleak end barren termina 
“Yes, there are : and they form part of a very fearful passage,” said |“ The Deity has dete rmined on my destruction, and is permitting his |tion of the wew world. Of the continent of South America, the 
I quoting the verse as nearly as { could. He listened silently. His | devils to mock me with hopes of this sort—Let me go, then, to my | southern part is just described as a region of storms. cold, and rain. 
features swelled with suppressed emotion, There was horror in his |own place!” f The Spanish surveys have been found by Captain King to be very 
¢) him. I sent a clergyman to him in my chaise—the same whom I had | near the truth: a remark which is, we believe, ge nerally applicable to 
Doctor, what a—a ‘mark—able—nay, hideous dream J had last | called to visit Mr. . (alluding to the “ Scholar's Death-Bed;"") but | the hydrographical works of thet nation 
wight! | thought a fiend came and took me to a gloomy belfry, or | he refused to see him, saying, that if he presumed to force himself into 
@ome other such place, and muttered ‘ many stripes—many stripes,’ ! 
“my ear; and the 





In this awful state of mind | was compelled to leave | 
| 








The strong prevailing cu 
rent in the straits, running from the west, renders it unlikely they will 
lever be frequented, except by vessels on sealing voyages. On the sut 


the room, he would spit in his face, though he could not rise to kick 
The temper of his mind had changed into something per- | ject of the passage round Cape Hora into the Paeific, the opinion of 


huge bell almost tolled me into madness. for all | him out! 


Ye damned danced around me to the sound of it! ha, ha!” He added, | fectly diabolical, since my interview with him Lord Anson is decidedly confirmed by modern navigators, with the 
With afaint laugh, after a pause,“ There ’s something cu—cur—cursedly Saturday, 4th.—Really my own health is suffering—my spirits are | exception of his recommendation not to pass through the Straits of Ls 
edd in the coincidence, isn’t there? How it would have frightened | sinking through daily horrors I have to encounter at Mr. Fffingstone’s | Maire. He says. that “all ships bound to the South Seas, instead of 
ome Wise acres j ‘ 


he continued, a forced smile flitting over his hag- | apartment 
fre teatares, as if in mockery 


—the intimate 


This morning, I sat by the bedside full half an hour, listen- 
“* But it is easily to be accounted for | ing to him uttering nothing but groans that shook 1 y very soul within 
connexion—sympathy—between mind and matter, re- | me 


passing throngh the Straits of Le Maire, should constantly pass by the 
eastward af Staten Land, and should be invariably hent on running as 
He did not know me when I spoke to him, and took no notice of |far as the latitude of 61° or 62° south, before they endeavour to 


lly affecting each other—affecting each —— ha, ha, ha!—Doec- | me whatever. At length his groans were mingled with such expres- | stand to the westwards; and ought then to make sure of a sufficient 
“Fits ho use keeping up this damned farce any longer, human nature | sions as these, indicating that his disturbed fancy had wandered to | westing in or about that latitude, before commencing a northern 
mthear it! D—n! I'm going down to #ELL! I am" seid he. | former scenes : | course ’ This is now proved to be precisely correct in all but one 
“most yelling out the words. J had never before witnessed such a “ Oh !—oh '—Pitch it into him, Bob! Ten to two on Cribb'—Hor- | point, whieh is, that vessels should pass through the Straits of Le Maire 
‘arial manifestation of his feelings. 1 a!most started from the chair | rible \—T hese dice are loaded, Wilmington, by ——, | know they are! | for the following reasous, and we trust our readers will excuse us id 
a which I was sitting —Seren's the main !'—Ha'!—done, by ——! * * Hector yes—[ he | we use alittle nautical phraseology in the explanation of so important 
“Why"—he continued, in nearly the same tone and manner, as if | was alluding to a favourite race-horse }—won't bate a pound of his 


) a point 
he had fost all self-control, ‘what is it that bas maddened me all my price '—Your Grace shall have him for six hundred—Fore-legs, only | It is well known that westerly and south-westerly winds are the mot 








_ and left me sober only at this ghastly hour—too late? My agitation | look at them '—There, there, go it! away! away! neck and neck— | prevalent in this part of the world; a vessel, therefore, by keeping a» 
v 7 hot permit me to do more than whisper a few unconnected | In, in, by ; Hannah! what the 
- ) 


ra 


s become of her— | close to the coast as is proper, has the advantage of being considerably 
In about ten | drowned? No, no. no.—What a fiend incarnate that Bet is! - 


neither of us having broken the silence of the interval. ;" * Oh! borror, horror, horror! Oh, that some one would knock 


calmer tone, “ Doctor, be good enough to wipe my fore- | me on the head, andeud me! " * 


‘Fas Of encouragement, almost inaudible to myself. 
munutes’ time, 


he said, in a 





” In this paper we have restored the correct names of several places, 
Fire, Gre! Stripes, many stripes | mentioned. —L£d. L. G, . 






















to the westward, and consequently to windward when she meets with 

the westerly winds on opening the cape, and can therefore stand down 

to the ward ready to take advantage of a slant to the northward, 
which another vessel passing to the eastward of Staten Land could 

: not do. 

: By the expedition under the command of Capt. King, the numerous 

, creeks and inlets of the south-west coast have been all examined to 

their termination, which bas led to the discovery of the Otway (named, 

we presume, after the gallant and worthy admiral, Sir Robert) and 

Skyring waters: two very extensive salt-water lakes which nearly in- 

tersec: the continent. The innermost parts of the various creeks were 

found to extend into valleys with glaciers forming magnificent termi- 
nations to the water. Much of the country about the Gulf of Penas 
is low and flat, and in most parts little better than mere bog. 

The Beagle being detached on the examination of the Islands of Tierra 
detPuego, and to ascertain the position of Cape Horn, Captain Fitzroy, 
with Lieut. Kemp, one of his officers, isited the celebrated promonto- 
ry,of sonorous name, and erected a pile of stones, twelve feet high on 
it. The observations for the latitude differed very little from those 
inade by the Spaniards. : ‘ 

The vessels have brought home various specimens, carefully pre- 
served, of the animals, minerals, and plants, of the distaicts w hich they 
have visited, and which will prove an interesting addition to our South 
American collections. Capt. Pitzroy bas also brought to England two 

. men, with a boy and a girl, natives of Tierra del Fuego, Ww hom he pro- 

poses, after having them instructed in various matters which may tend 

to the civilization of their country, to send back again. ‘These people 
were at first detained as hostages for some searaen, who with the mas- 
ter of the Beagie, were forced to remain on shore, in consequence of 
the boat in which they had landed having been stolen by the natives; 
and until a rude canoe was constructed by the master, which enabled 

: the whole party to get on board, they were without the means of re- 

joining their vessel. : 

Four officers and seven men of the expedition have died since the 
Adventure and Beagle left England. Amongst the former is Captain 
Stokes, who commanded the Beagle when she sailed from this country, 
and of whose melancholy death, as well as of other events connec ted 
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lime given accurate accounts in the Literary Gazette. In this expedi- 
tion the perseverence of Captain King, under most difficult and trying 
cireumstances, cannot be too highly spoken of. We have heard the 
names of two young officers (Lieuts. Skyring and Graves) perticularly 
mentioned for their zeal and activity in promoting the objects of the 
survey. The former, who was placed in command of a small vessel, 
named the Adelaide, attached to the expedition os a tender, surveyed 
nearly all the coast, from the Gulpb of Penas to the southward of the 
Ciuanaco islands, where it is supposed the unfortunate crew of the Wa- 
er, one of Lord Anson's ships, were east away in 1744 
' It was found, on making this survey of the Gulph of Penas, and that 
: portion of the shore designated Tres Montes, that the latter was joined 
to the mainland by a neck of land, called the Isthmus of Offaqui. 

We have no doubt, from the indefatigable exertions of Captain Beau- 
fort, the hydrographer of the Admiralty, that the details of this import- 





lady, but merely publish from the Literary Gazette, two explanatory 
notes of the Publishers, together with Lady Charlotte's defence 
Anion. ] 

$ From the London Literary Gezctle. 

To the Editor, &e. 

Sir,--In consequence of the article which appeared in your last 
Number relative to the novel published by as called the Separation, we 
immediately addressed a note to the authoress (of whieh we now en- 
close a copy), requesting an explanation of the circumstances, but we 
have not yet received a satisfactory answer. We can, therefore, only 
} 

' 


state for ourselves, thatin publishing the work, we were totally uneon- 
scious of its resembling in the slightest degree any book already extant, 
us our note of last Saturday to the authoress will show ; that it was 
submitted to us wholly ia manuscript, as an entirely original production: 
and that we sent it for examination to a literary friend, whose opinion 

; as to its merits induced us to purchase the copyright of the authoress 
We are, sir, your obedient servants, Corsurn and Bentiey. 

New Burlington Street, U=th October, 1330 





. [ Copy ] 

New Burlington Street, Saturday, Oct. 23 

Messrs. Colburn and Bentley present their respects to the authoress 

4 Separation, and beg to send her a copy of to-cay’s Literary Gazette, 
containing some remarks relative to the publication of her last novel, 
which remarks, until econérnadicted, commit the chara 

‘ Under these circumstances, and she will ackuowledge them to be very 
pressing, Messrs. Colburn and Bentley wait auxiously for an explana- 

tion, which the authoress alone can give, and she 


1A. 


ter of their house. 





















Separation is, in characters, in conduct, in language, and 


| The foregoing were in our hands, and, of course, ordered for publi- 
a} eation, in justice to Messrs. C. and B., who, at the end of five days, 
; | ee could have no other hope of redress, when we received the annexed 
Hh} paper.—Ed. L. G.] 
: ; , . 
{ : To the I ditor, &c 
i { The novel entitled  paration may ef rtainly be said to have had its 
i toundation in the story of a tale published anonymously eighteen years 
2 ’ yrre Rut 
- 


iu arrangement, wholly new 
Shakespeare, Dante, Boccacio, &c 


s 


&c., have been resorted to a 


. i b | thousand times for the ground-work of modern fictions? and, if it is 
E 4 : ; iliewed to borrow from others. the author of S } thon, assumine that 
+ i , , : 
H ; Nel f- Indu gener was written by tue sane person, fh ad surely a right to 


Dorrow trom it 


















: The ta f Self Tn nec, though not devoid of interest. was crudely 
ind carelessly written, and, as it deserved, sank « iv into oblivion; 
1 striking mceidents, which were peculiarly 


oral end 


ater 


‘ ’ 
' 1 : 
te ; 
i : . 
¢ rT nevertie! ul co rine 
+; ; . 
4 i ittad to eet forth a great 


Hig In the maaner in which the author of Separation has employed these 
} : the work became alto ther changed, and such as cannot pastify the 
ittack directed against it in the Literary Gazette In fact, had any 


—— 


doubt been entertained uy subject at the time of its publication 
H a line, by way of preface, stating the case, would have set the matter 


it rest 







Inasmuch as Messrs. Colburn and Bentley are involved in this at- 

si tack, it is only requi »>make one observation, in order to clear 

s ' these gentlemen of the aspersion cast nthem. We believe that no 

iuthor thinks it necessary to declare | ree whence he draws his 

aT | subject: and Messrs. Colburn and Be ev purchased Separation, be- 

: ’ lieving it to be, as the author constders it is, to all intents and purposes, 
; a new work 

Though the last of these communications has been sent to us anony 

wy mously, yet as it bears internal evidence of being the best defence that 









with the sailing and progress of this expedition, we bave from time to | 


: wnt addition to our maritime knowledge, will be speedily made known 
to the public ; and we cannot close the present subject without express- 
; ing our sense of the attention which the present naval administration | 
: has paid to the advancement of hydrographical knowledge. Victories 
: may give more brilliant, but this must give more lasting fame to Eng- 
land —Literary Gazette 
vt LADY CITARLOTTE BURY. 
ii [The attempt of this authoress to pass off an old novel for a new one 
i i generally known. We shall not add our censure to the general 
1 fi storm of editorial ire that has been poured out on the unfortunate 


will therefore excuse | 


them if they solicit from her an immediate statement calculated to ! 
remove from the publié mind the disadvantageous impression now 
ting in consequence of the remarks alluded to 


could be offered by and for the author of Self- Indulgence and the Sepa- 
rauon, we have given it insertion —Ed. L. G. 


- <> 
MY FIRST LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 

The old proverb says, “ Once a man—twice a child.” [have no 
objection to urge against the truth of the maxim—none to the sage 
Sancho who in his wisdom indited it; but I mast frankly confess that, 
if this rulein mortal man’s existence be invariable, some villain destiny 
has brought the two extremes (the two childhoods) of my particular life 
together, and I am afraid, intends to defraud me entirely of the middle 
term: for (shall 1 confess it’) lam at forty in some respects as great a 
childas | wasatten. Wordsworth has very truly said, after Dryden,* 
that 

“ The childis father to the man;” 
and it is only to ye regretted that the child-father cannot keep the man 
his son under more subjection in his riper years. Indeed, it would 
| be well for us if our pursuits as men were as innocent as our pursuits as 
| children—our crimes would then be as venial, and their punishment as 
| mercitul. 

I love childish shows—those “ trivial, fond recorés”—and my Lord 
Mayor's Show usually finds me a gaping observer of the wonder of the 
Mhof November. But, out alas! if there is one honour more thaa 
another which illustrates the short-livedness of all honours, it is this 
preparatory pageant toa whole year of honour. There is something 
more or less melancholy in all grandeur, and more or less ridiculous in 
|the most serious exhibition of it; if these sad deductions of sad ex- 
| perience are remarkable in one solemnity more than another, it is in 

‘My Lord Mayor's Show.” The whole design of the pageant is so 
incongruous, from the mixture of barbaric potnp (its men in armour) 
| with modern refinement (its menin broad cloth)—so cheerless, from 

the season andits sure circumstances of fog, frost, or drenching rain, 
under one or more of which it yearly takes place, that, instead of being 

a gratification to the eye, or pleasing to our sense of the outward glory 
lof public homage, it passes before us like the mockery and not the ma- 
| jesty of pomp, which should have somewhat of the poctry of pageantry, 
or else it is duller than a twice-told tale. Yet for this brief glory, good 
men, and therefore good citizens, have struggled “ through evil report 
and good report,” and having enjoyed it, have sat down contented for 
the rest of theirlives. There are much worse ambitions: and it is well, 
perhaps, that this is so short-lived; the best governors of Rome were her 
consis for a year. 

My first “* Lord Mayor's Show” occurred in that happy period of 
| life, boyhood. when we are soonest “ pleased with a feather.” To be 
sure, a dense and thoroughly English fog, one “ native and to the man- 





on its going forth and on its return, make “ darkness visible,” obseured 
the glories of the day, and, accompanied with a sleety sort of drizzle, 
rendered the paths of honour as slippery as the sledge of Sebaffhausen. 


True, [had seen what [went out to see as “ through a glass 
darkly ;” but that which Lsaw not, my imagination exhibited—all the 
rest was “leather and prunella.” The obscured glories of that day 
still “ haunt me like a vision; and I have assisted at no Lord Mayor's 
| Show 


oceasion! 


without an undefinable sense of something to be seen 
which t had somehow not seen, 

[I shall not soon forget that first illusion, which, if I had not studied 
| the programme, | might now suspect [had not beheld with these eyes, 
but in its stead, a gayer sort of funeral. Yet that foreknowing of the 
dram. pers.of that dullest of all the dolorous dramas represented on this 

tage, the world; that bitter fruit of knowledge, which I had intended 
asan olive of pre the wine of delight, did too well inform 
ime that } had se itable Lord Mayor's Show of Novem- 
| ber’s seriousness, and not the Lord Mayor's pageant of my 
It was an epoch in my life; tor it was the first of 
The show of my pre- 
c but saw the real Simon 
Pure, and felt that all glory here is but “ a naught, a thought, apageaut, 
jandadream.” First impressions are last impressions 
It was, of course, a dull dirty November dav. The rains which at 
that season usually drench one half the world, leaving the other half 
parching with thirst, had first washed the city, and then left it one 
kennel of mud. However, on the morning of the day big 
fate of Watson or of Staines (1 forget which), the 
themselves witha sleety sort of drizzle, a kind of con- 
fectionery rain, which, under pretence of powdering you all over with 
a sort of candy of Ice, soaked your broadcloth through and through, 
At ten, the thick air, instead of melting into “ thin air,” grew “ palpable 
to fecling as to sight:” it was sullenly stationary at eleven, end there 
| was not the sixteenth of a hope that it would clear off. The “ clink 
of hammers accomplishing the knights” (who needed it), and “ closing 
their rivets up,” gave note of preparation. In afew minute: 
foggy, half-sufforated cry was heard, “ a wandering voice,” from one 
endof Milk-street to the other—“ Th ‘ycome! they come!” 
where ?’’ was the re and the glorious vision that | was to have 
seen passed unbebeld away, with ail its banners, bannerets, bandy 


since, 


| 
| 
| 
| paration to 
en the ver 
sober 
April imagination. 
its many deceits in 
onceiving was indeed a sight to have seen; 


which | was undeceived. 


wellerin 
with. the 


contented 





more a 


sponse 4 


drummers, footmen, knights, coaches, carts, common-councilmen, tum- 
brels, and common stage-waggous, through au admiring mob, equally 
: ‘ 4 hl ! 1 
imperceptible. The darkness swallowed all 





Having by some mysterigus instinct, with which nature, when she 
| located that people ot Britain called cockneys, 
of the Thames, must have abundan 





shore 
ly gifted them, found their unseen 


on the northern 


} way to Blackfriars, the Right Llonourable and his retinue took water, | 
land felt out their way by the pil mnding along the shore, to West- 
minster, where landin ‘all well,” the common-serjeant, with an in 
stinet natural to a lawyer, made Westminster Hall, and led “ the plen- 
| did annual” within its legal gates. Certain mu veries being gor 


| throu rh, as well as the official labours of a he arty retection, “the cor- 
porative capacity” of London paddled its way patiently from West- 
minster, clearing the small craft with a nautical skill never sufficiently 
to be wondered at and admired; and miraculously weatherd Black- 
friars-bridge, in total safety, thanks to the skill of the p 
to whem dark di 
posts and corners toa blind man 

Here the day, as if it relented in its spiteful intention of damping 
the general i V and the corp yrative glory 


ot citv-admiralty affairs, the angers of both shores 


were as familiar as 


. smiled a momentary smile: 





and the fog dissipating. within the cireumference of fifty yards, it was 
perceived that the brave pa eant was again marshalled: and Sol mon 
in allhis glory, for some moments seemed something less than Staines 
It was but in mockery of the hopes of man; for ere the word “ forward 
could be given. the Sun, who had been strug rinvain to geta 
lunce into the city ull at once cave it up as hopele s, and retired to 
Thetis’ lap, in the afternoon, instead of the evening 
And now all was “dark as Erebus, and black as night.” Geniu 

what a gift is thine! Some more enlightened citizen, darkline w 
out, but bright within, suggested the bare possibility of procuring a do- 
zen or two of links, and like a gallant soldier adventuring with a forlorn 
hope, himself led the way to the nearest oilman’s. The “ineffectual 
fire’ was proe¢ 1; and never was it more necessary, for thicker rolled 
thet dimmer and more dubio 4 and more 


grew the way, and more 








hike nicht became the day Forward! was again the ery, and the 
rocession moved through the mud and mob, in a manner truly mo- 
s | 
And first came beating out the w iv, to keep the press at peace, the 
city peace-officers, breaking it all the way they went After these fol- 
lowed a number of matronly old gentlemen called bach rs, in blue 
cow nd in woollen night-caps of blue and white, carrying them- 
selves under the we ight of years and beer with great difficulty but their 
flagging banners with more. Three times the word to halt ran alc ng 
“ The priest continues what the nurse began 
| And thus the child imposes on the man 


ner born,”’"—one of unadulterated Essex home-manutacture, did, both | 


But what to me, then, were these accidental drawbacks upon the great | 


clouds | 


“Where? | 


ilot at the heln . , ° +4 ae 
ee We understand that the copywright of the Edinburgh Evening P 


Newspaper, after being in the market for the last six months, was * 


the line; but these venerables w 
hear the eommand, or i 
saperfluous idleness to bid those to hal 
these “‘ most potent, grave, 
city-marshal on horseback—-an 
Then a band of masicians, 


After these came a juvenile as an 





spiring to parboiling under the warm 


like an amphibious fish on horseback, 


out of their trumpets, in 


and now on the other, like areed 


the perpendicular but knightly recogn 


strength and the youth of chivalry. 
Eureka! eureka! 


bearer and sword-bearer completely fi 





garment. 


Up went a shout, however, 


J ere either so de 
it, mistook its tena 


and reverend”’ 


playing very pathetically (as if in mocke 
thing) * See, the conquering hero comes 7” Tw 

to rend the air, and between them a kettle ¥ 
for both catgut and parchment had relaxed unde 
the morn, and their mimic thunder was p 
ancient 
then a standard-bearer, in half-armour, which 
sparkling and burnished in the morning, but 
its “ original brightness,” and looked “like 
Certain half-famished squires dogged his heels, 


their lower man sitting as cold in thei 
cross. Next came an ancient knight in a suit of 


other trumpeters, exploding something like 


have tilted for, if need were, in the listed field. His 
air to tatters about him, and he passed away, like 


| the Mayor for the mist, which enveloped him 


t who alread 


OW mute. 
herald, 
Was no 


giory for 


r saddles 


and just 


try, ca 


itions of the 


The crushing car of the Jugge 
now rolled along, kneading the mud under its 
bility darted inquiring looks in at the open window 


lled, and saw 


that seeme 


| mece-bearer shifting his seat a little, she righted with 


}broad-bottomed Dutch brig adjusts herself in a gale. 
retiring Mayor, some distance in the rear, 


to overtake his successor, as if he felt 
Lord Mayor. 


ver of one and the other. 





benighted; then that love and loathin 


the climate. 


means be distinguished 


and in mr 
he 


It was now no very easy task to tell an aldermar 
coal-wagon, save by the polite difference 


between t 


elder aldermen were, } 
guishable by their asthmas, the younger by théir 
came the ominous-browed Recorder; then the Sheriff 


g of good and 


the kindly, veteran Chamberlain; then the Rememt 
Foreign Ambassadors, wondering every one, save him of Holland 
Then the Judges, enveloped in wig and darkness 
after them, several understood persons of distinction, who cou! 
By the time that the head and tail of y} 
cession had wound round St. Paul’s, like the serpent round the | 
coon, and had reached Cheapside, the last link was burnt out: 
finery of the first footmen was as dingy and undiscernable 


and 


Mas w ! 
ry of those ht Permit 


trumpeters 
~drum sounded, as 


HOW, like Sata 


their upme 

th of flanneldined 
as Charles ar me” 
SCaie-s — c her 
as Wwe 
ome: the choke-da 
*“ strains it was a misery to 
enother knight, in the iron armour of King Harr 
to shew the admiring age how much the stre 


( ngth of man 
since the days of sack and Shakspeare: fo ~ 


r now he bent 
( shaken by the wind, You 
thought him the most courteous of knights, and these dey 


as Ww 


Was too late even for 4} 


sneezing, 


ay for bin 


ho Could se. ~ 
Dow 
Buff, 


r the moist rea 


bare-headed. and 
doubt exceed, - 
Nn, had | ‘ 
Obscure, 
halves fo 
@mour 


aw hile 


as one; and ty, 


te mp OL ming 

. And how 
Me toppling alons 
83 decreas. 
on this Side 
I Might ba, 
talon, Troy 
damsels be woul 


i 


(rum peters tore y) 


the shadow Of thy 


rnaut of the sh 


zol rs. TI 
golden wheels. The 


8, Which the ma 
the Y Could por 
ith an extra tiv 


i d to Stagger : 
coach; for itswaggered from the left to the right of Ber the stat 


| undecided on which side to spill its right-honourable 


Bridge-stree; as 
Contents: byt), 
a heavy lurch, a: 

Next came 
ich seeming bun 


1e le 


ns coach from | 
he oaths of the 4 
1Oowever, dist 
After t} es 
8, brilliant gy 
bad apprentices 
wancer; and thy 
id byt 


i¢ pr 


and { 


as the flutt 


ing rags of the merry bootless and shoeless boys who shouted bef 


their “ most sweet voices.” 


them, as if they would have drowned the clamour of B 


20W-bells wi 


Such was “ my first Lord Mayor's Show,” and “ let it be the last 
| the undeceiving of all my imagivations of it Ihave not yet forg 


vent 


the Lord Mayors’ Shows of other years. The general impression t! 


it was a melancholy sight, has ever since affected me ; 
gular in this feeling; for an ingenious friend of mi 
trated Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” among the other heads 
which he divides that hycra-like volume, has one which he ealls 

Lord Mayor’s Show Melancholy,” a mental phantasma, whieh ¥ 
his imagination yearly on the ninth of November, at which time by 
iinpressed wick te constant passing and re-pessing of a dim and} 

perceivable show of much-supposed splendour, which gropes its y 

through the Beeotian fog and Stygian darkness ; and then turning eb« 
there repasses a long-continued line of mourning-coach 
as if to shew the serious vanity and ultimate end of all humen =! 


' 


hey presto 


dour.----London Magazine. 





| Sunmary, 





and lam: 
e, who has il 





Law Changes —We understand the following changes in the] 


| Department in Scotland have been adjusted:—Lord Medwyn 


come a Judge 
Pitinilly, 


Se 
Session.—Adre rtiser 


Went 





1 : 
lerstand t 


his Maje sty | 


in the High Court of Justiciary, in the place of | 
resigned: Mr. Alex. Wood to be St wart-Depute of 
Stewartry Kirkeudbright, in the place of Sir Alexander Gordon, « 
ceased; Mr. John S. Stewart to be Advocate-Depute ; and Sir VW 
Scott and Sir Robert Dundas to retire from the situation of Clerks 


p that the Council of the Royal Company of Ar 
the King’s Body Guard for Scotland, have appointed the Earl 
Dalhousie to be Captain-General of the Body Guard, in room of | 


as been grat 


tuke of Montrose, resigned, and that 
| pleased to signify his entire apprebation of his Lordship’s appomir 


We also understand that the Duke of Buccleuch has been app inte 


President of the Council, in room of Lord Dalhousie 


Several of our contemporaries have asserted that the Castle here | 


about to be provisioned, and the garris 


on reintorced 


We are enalit 


to state, positively, that nothing of the kind has taken place, or is 


| templated 


}on Saturday last for three hundred gt 


This 


lineas 


Scotland, especially this corner of it, was never 
tranquil than at the present moment.—Obserrer 


is the fourth fy 


prietorship in whose hands the Post bas been since October ‘ast yt 


| Slare Liberation.—Two slaves, who had served as seamen on 
from Nassau in New Pr 
were six men in all, but only two were inctinee 


{the Eliza Ann, 


at Cork. There 
take advantage of the law 
the shores or 


in the shay 
their entering on board the vessel, 


men Parker and Gibbings, 


ca 


presented a very curious specimen of special pleading 


» of an action by the men for wag 


sen. of Cor 


ovidence, 


entering a harbour of the United Kingdom 


ly 
ue 


me to be pl 
k, on Wedne 


the owner of the slaves, and defendant in the cause 


demand, that the men were taken on board, in conformity wt 
nial neace, and the laws relating to slaves, in the capacity of 
and under certificate from the Custom-house and Re 
rey were admitted to be his property they we 


therefore, t! 


not entitled to any wages but what he might « 
1 other band, if consid 
were | recluded from any claim by the ship's papers as the 
New Providence was stipulated, and the contract being 
their desertion from the vessel, all wages became forte 
Parker. agent for the Society. © 


bestow ; whilst, on the 


it was objected by Mr 
existence of slavery is not recognised 


Colonial Governments, the plea of the seame n’s servile ¢ 
| totally futile ina British court of justice; whe, 


they were under no obligations by the 


stipulations contained therein were made, not t 


but by their owacrs, as the absolute dis 


\ 
red 


bevond the 


ship's pape , 
vy the 


posers of thei 


were 


hoose 


on the 


- 
f 


liberated late 


which declares a slave free on landing 


The cas 
from the period 
ded before Aloe 
sdav week 

Mr. I 
answered to 12 
seamet 
rstry Office 
re of cow 
voluntaniy 
as freemen 

ir returt , 
} roke p 
ited u 
tas 
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ondition | 
other bene 
inasmuch as the 
m as free eg nt 
r time and perso® 


iat sdit 


tried 
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She Alvton. 


Isiah | of suecession, although two or more years of remarkable heat or cold | leaves the Manchester Post-office at teu minutes to seven, A.M.,, the 












ry 15,01 133k. 


5 - och an answer and reply might have bothered ev 








; very ietv h | often follow consecutively; yet there can be no doubt that series of | box closing at six. ‘The second bag leaves Manchester et 20 minutes 
they id acy at the members of the ac fe nig Pye ay atmospheric changes, cooenie complicated and perplexing, are as two, P.M., the box closing at two. The first bag from Liverpool 
* bul action had been latietot WS ‘pe ms it if the country | determinate in their nature as the revolution of & celestial bodies. | is received at the Manchester post-office at twelve, and the letters are 
Pd. Nex: t Piliot that if the other men telt inclined to remain i: When the science of meteorology is more advanced, we shall perhaps, | delivered at a Sorts post twelve. The second bag from Liverpool is 
~ we undef © raint should be inden em: ton inenltt liti- | by discovering a glimpse of those vast cycles which result trom the received at three P.M., and the delivery tekes place al a quarter past 
penser tin wn the junior branches of “ps pears cee ar! Geer, and varied aspects of the sun, combined with the feebler influence of the | three. ‘The bags “7 pe between the Manchester ye Ng and 
ther rs won) . ne re oOwica, S0n tO Fe e? - 5 ; oO ro vlitw i >i vii j longing » Pos 
— ws , i | Sonar ihe ait of Carliste, and nephew to the Dake of | moon, be at length enabled to predict, with some degree of probability | the railway in a new light mail cart belonging to the Post Office 


ATS DOW tr jd Morpe™, or has long been advantageously known in the | the condition of future seasons. Edinburgh Cabinet Library The renee French Ministry have introduced a bill into the Cham 
mF ire. Tue = well z his coadjutors, Lord John Russell,| Weare happy to learn that her Majesty has been greciously pleased | ber of. Depaties for granting salaries to the ministers of the Jewis! 
Dist fms, cold of letters > ~~ : hear Lamb, and Lord Nugent, has devoted a | to express herintention of appointing that gallant corps, the Se ots Greys, worship. 

wo . Agar Ellis, — = bis Pa to the cultivation of elegant literature. to be her escort during their Majesties projected visit to Scotland in Earl Jermya will lead to the hymeneal altar, in a few days, Lady 


Head jgerable portio ty his | the ensuing year. The ime tely quartered in the neigh- | G@o¢heri ; ch . ', 
ated end psderedie | Eldon within the last few days has been frequent in his | the SROENE FON Phe poy al wre ail < a thy ho To Catherine Manners, daughter of the Duke of Radand , 
an wean y The Earl 0” hae ‘Lord Stowell, at his house in Grafton-street. Lord | POUEROOE af London, and was kept unde damp & r . 1 ‘ 1h We are happy to inform our readers, that orders have been given by 
tan, bad |. ests to lis broths alt become so feeble, that there is little chance of | Pimlico, during the late alarms, for four successive days and nights, du-| 4.) nuke of Himitton to have his Palace in readiness for the reception 
te Obscure, vowel has gradual Boe ‘bike lif ’ thou oe - understand there is no | P'"§ which period neither men nor officers changed their clothes or had 

. ring into pu nic hile; & ougn t c ac t 


of their Majesties, who are to visit Scotiand carly in the summer, and 

, . . YT, , : will take up their re sidence while in the West at Hamilton Palece 

armour anediate hes ever, the latter felt themselves amply repaid for all their fatigues, by be- { the late Bar! Rocheford, the Duke of Hamilto 

at Chari, ‘ Efect of Steam.—Tie Liverpool and Manchester steam coaches | i.) introduced into the presence of her Majesty, who received them By the death o : e late w of Rocheford, the ‘ ape amilton 

nour, lookin. § Ov told, driven 14 horse coaches off the road. Each of ie) os oraciousty, and admitted them to the honour of kissing her hand, | has, we understane, received an accession to his already great incom 

me ; joved 12 horses, there being three stages, and a y of upwards of £0000 a year, derived from lauded property, besides « 
y tage. The total borses employed by these | hundred thousand pounds in ready money 


‘Tr hah . te 
halves pe ,sagain ent 


."s whe ja bed to lie dowa on. At the expiration of this disagreeable duty, how- 
danger attached to his indisposition. 
g 


ee e, we are 
Bnd ty xe coaches emf 


" Extract of a Letter froma Scotch Traveller, dated Perpignan, Oct. 30.--— 
WP Of ming j 
































¢ of four horses € rch " r s : wage | Asi passedthrough the South of France, which, as you know, bas al- 
aah aches was there npr ai . ee oe a oe Se } ways " enR ryalist, I endeavoured to find out how the “4F liked “a —r 
resdecre pasture, hay, ane \ ty ae " ‘ ihe siless of 262 gcres. Suppose, | the late change in the Government. At Aix and Marseilles was as- 7 Avicties. 
tow rye whole Woul 1 thus ‘had — reas I i Saal ich to rear his family, sured that more than two-thirds were still devoted to the Bourbons ; ' Lh 
5 Malek — ,erefore, “ every hag hee ‘ peeves PP rh the maintenance of 252 | 88d at Avignon, where I happened to be on a Sunday night, there was TUE NURSERY-MAN 
Viations ep shich some P — as ue co aime P ‘1 ee average number of fa- a good specimen of the spirit of the lower orders A crowd assembled | Ried a 
els he hon m yailies is gained to t a al it oak besides the father and motlier, ‘The | @¥nd the windows of an hotel where there was much company, and be- | I Yoh a eee ner f. yy 
eters tor, ‘ siies 18 SIX, arte te destiedte ts thus attained. gan to sing Royalist songs, in which the se expressions often recuired, Ri bn < Teevo bop Me nell. wt ts, 
hadow of +, psistence of » ag mer 5 Beure-head te y carving in this ‘A bas la Republique! and then, in allusion to the national flag, ‘A el ‘ ¥ Loca aq ty 4 
' Decomport. Nov. 17.—A oplondis yo ee Y te the heat at | bas les deux couleurs, et vive le milieu { Down with two of the co- Nursery man V1 for lite 
of the sh pei-yard for — pops gees : . er ae ‘It is ‘to be a full- lours, me red and blue, and up with the centre one, the white. J) in sc- i Tho’ ‘tis fruitless my wishing for good- 
tels. Them. i sept mounted on 7 b i" ay cng | areata ith a % an emi. | C*dance With this last sentiment, the y actnally hoisted a “ hite flag, My ills double-blossomed appeur, 
ich the ma wih figure, 12 feet high, “ - _gpengutaiaget pag db Jel he has with him | and soine of them shouted, ‘ Vive Charles Dis"; upon which the na- | Like Two faces unde? a-hood 
Could pot : artist trom London, who, by means of @ Laie nih le Or : te | tional guard wes imme diately called out, and after a great deal of vo- We've happily Twins ev'ry year 
M extra ; \| retain @s close a resemblance to the original - Peob . . ‘< ; _ oe | ciferation on both sides, the mob was dispersed I asked one of the When fati , Abe ws nn 
reer the star as Queen will be represented attired ™ nee om - = 'R m i Wil. | natives if this sort of scene often occurred, to which he replied with a | — a Se. 1 the sun and the wit 
Ze-street as ner head, and a wreath of laurel in her right ope a — r shrug, ‘Tous les Dimanches---[ Every Suneay. | ; - y = we gives me no peace 
ents: but: », 120, now building at i embroke yard, is to be we oy Ww os . a “Both at Marseilles and Toulon I saw numb rs of wre tched sickly | pr re : a lover my chair, PIR es a 
ivy lurch, a: ah figure of his Majesty William the Fourth, “the Sailor King, | soldiers, who had been sent over from Algiers. The French, | am as- ore Deer-tongues from moving near cea 
ext came 1 a similar scale. | sured on good authority, have already lost 10,000 men by this foolish So tortured am I by each child, 
eeming bun i isaremarkable fact, that of late Mr. O'Connell has been violent | expedition, and their hospitals are still crowded with sick. That spleen wort gives me much trouble 
En tor the | jis abuse of the Liberals, and most conciliatory in his language = | We have received some interesting advices from Swan River this My ne ad I'm afraid will grow wild 
uds the Orangemen ; and his anti-Union followers have faithfully ob- | poyning, whieh ave unfavourable. Out of the 1500 persons who had | if Lean’t raise my Salary double! 
ach from | ed his example. It is obvious that they despaired of gaining the Ll ba tes d out there, 400 are said to have left it; the remainder are said to | : % ‘a 
ths of the ¢ cover to their cause, but had great hopes of the Orangemen; from |}, divided nearty as follows t---At Perth, the capital, 200; at Freeman. | W hen I married the fair Mary Gol 
Wever, dist chit nay be inferred, that they conceive the iormer to be men ot} 1. 499; and at Clarence (Mr. Peel's place,) about 400. Perth is si- | _ If she had Ang none L asked 
After the » and sover reflection—the latter to be the creatures Of prejugice | ty oted about 1 miles from the mouth of the Swan, and Freemantle is ( Phat Vellow-E'e sting, we're tol 
, brilliant gy j headlong passion. They have been so far mistaken, howefer, the tt ettunted at the mouth, and overlooks the sea. "Thus the uevw Colony | Will Honesty even outlast 
apprentices. Orangemen of the North have, almost to a man, declared against | |, eupied land between its three establishments of about 28 miles by | Shepherd’ s-Purse from her father, the farme 
cer; and t s insane, and most mischievous project of dissolving the Unicn.— | water, or 20 by land in width and about 12 miles in de pth. Sickness, She brougtit,—and a fine Golden-chain 
M Holland, ndonderry Journal. it is asserted, was making rapid strides, owing to the settlers living on Yet (tho’ | don't say it to harm he: 
arkness; a1 \lexander Blair of Glasgow is appointed Professor of English Lan-} salted provisions and vegetables, and also owing to the badness of tt ‘ Lady's eardrops ax all that remain 
— uld by 1 and Literature in the University of London, in the rou of Mr, | wate The cattle had also died in great numbers, and those living | F ve , , 
ome a i were unhealthy and lean aonton-F a ow ay) eee 
ae Walter Scott.—It is with great pleasure that we give a place to the Car ga id Wellington.—--Some people think it strange that the de- All- beauties in her were ass ¥ 
touts andt Wal r Scott.— is wit a gr it plea ure thi rity ive a y ele ' Anning yer - % _ - } 7 ’ ' e chonid + But tho’ Bella-Donna she seemed 
s the flutt g intere ing particuls rs-—-more . tere s ing, when . an const claration os the Duke ot wa thet dh ae ag mee 7 id “ I - "Is Rag srort she’s late ly resembled 
houted bef than any that have yet been publishe a hk -- great and g¢ cas dow nfal, when it is re colle eter t val he late . : a ing, of - sumin, Nai» be tteth Bon ber 
ow-bells w f Waverly [i appears that the firm of Ballantys A f O., with | the offi ‘e of Premic r, in 1227, mac ea similar declaration o ’ the same was ret» 1 Hop ’ wh 
, Sir Walter was connected, and which, through the fai ure of Ui it ibject, and yet continued a favourite with the country But the e: se In vain a young Coen a wa | ' ' 
t be the last of Constable, also failed a few years ago, have paid on two divi- | are aot parallel ri necessity for reform Was not then so geverally Swe t peer! rege on h could not tl he 
et forgiven ds the sum of £94,000. Ot this sum the whole was « utribute dby | admitted as it i at e present ape Ph ag was a e cry fo it then, as | Ah! thought I, in my heart Lo biecding 
npression t Waiter Scott, except £6,000 or £7,000. , He h in te 1, paid | now, unive s Mr annin vith 7 il fees + op i , f 1 eX } Last Sunday she brought me a flowe 
d Lam not e premium tor the policy on hts own life » DY wi ch a pos’ ool ie | istence, Would, Were he now map i ve con o ea oy the "ae ‘ } A Forvct-inc-not, for me t vear: 
sho has } of £22,000 is secured to the creditors of the firm ; and has tur- nion to yield the point to the demands of th people.- -Morning He- Said I, “ Were the choice in my pow 
her heads iz dthe whole of the notes and other addenda ot the cheap edition | rald. A awe CatileteRnttens wy dos 
he ealis “4 iis works, which has already realised to the creditors a further sum irish Ingenuity.—One of the most wretched looking amongst the Tass , : de 
, Whieh visi oi £30,000! We anderstand that the Trustees on the bankrupt estate | motley group of beggars imported into this city last Sunday by the | in Spring when I'd mind early Peas 
ich time he Ballantyne and Co. have called a general meeGag of the creditors, ) Bristol steamer, dropped his shillelah, afew hours after leaving Bristol, | I inade people poy what I'd choos 
dim and} whom it is their intention to recommend, as an acknowledgment of \imte the engine-room. It having come in contact, in its descent, with But now, without hoping to please 
ropes its ¥ sense they entertain of Sir Waiter’s most honowi ble conduct, to jthe pericranium of one of the firemen, he became exceeding wroth, Liiget mtod both my P's andemy Q's! 
turning abc lest his aeceptance of the library, manuscripts, Curio ities and plate, | and was about to consign the innocent sapling to the flames, when his } How: Rueful, alas! is my fate, 
ning-coache ci he had placed at their disposal — Spectator. intention was arrested by a voice as loud as the bellowing of an enra- | To Beetand Bor doomed all my life! 
humen s sir Walter Scott has retired from his situation as one of the Princi- | ged bull Pat threatened to throw the Englishman after the etick h ‘Stead of Heart's cure or Bali: to meet hate 
Clerks of Session, on the pension to which he is legally entitled by | pat his threat into execution; this menace was near adding fuel to the fre, "Tis not Sage to be plagued with a wifi 
thotservice. Government handsomely offered him a pension to | when Paddy, seeing the rising choler of the fireman, changed his notes, | ; 
p the loss of income he has sustained by his retirement. which | and, in the mildest accents of entreaty, besought him “for the love of } msure we " avery bad Peay ; : 
rious countryman, with that spirit of independence which has | God and the blessed Virgin” not to destroy the only remainii upport | And our babe are wild Crabs, sloc to tench 
characterised him, at once respec tiully but firmly dec lined. | of his weak and feeble frame. The Eng lishman was appeased, and, | 1 yp at : i Te wee ie _ re OF 
s in the] On Tuesday week. a fellow from Marton, in this cou ity, exposed an | alter a lew hearty ste antag Paddy s stup dity and carciessne B) handed | oa me,— cause Ldon't like to Peach 
ledwyn ; rib for sale in the Market-place of this town with a halter round j typ the stick \ gentleman Who witne ed the scene su pected trom | 1 palpable hit.—A short time ago, the Hon. Mra. N —— presided at n 
place of I ck; the lady herself seeming nothing loth to be so exhibited the pauper s anxiety about the shillelah, that son secret was connected | Bazaar, at whicha variety of tasteful articles were sold, for the beneG 
¢ pute ot | > 1s put up at a shu ing, and two biddings were olfered, one a with it; he examined it, and, to th a —— ind amusement of ’ iola } ublic institution Lord Nugent wae aino t the visitor Come 
rt Gordon, « gand a halfpenny, the other a shilling and three halfpence, but | 5P ctators, found concealed in its hollow intertor a overeign ane 2) my Lord, you must buy this,” said the loquacious lady, exhibiting a 
nd Sir W ied that her husband knew her value better than any ene el half sovereign. For Pat's ingenuity in outwitting the Bri tol over- | teantifal and enet 7 toy “Ab Madam,” exclaimed the great Losd 
a of Clerk verting his right of reserve bidding, he raised the price to ten eers, who had paid for h s passage it few gentlemen on board increased ‘Tam sorry I can’t afford it: you know Lam the nr rdigal son.” in 
ipon which, by the advice of the bystanders, who thought the the treasu e, by contributing amongst them another half SOVCFEIZIL | deed!” replied the facetic us lady, “ you irprise me ; L should conceive 
yy of Ar extravagantly high, he consented to take her to his home again, | Waterford Mail | you were more like the fatted calf! 
| the Bark , greed to accompany him; the first time, the man said, she We understand that during the present week government has made Quid Pro Quo.—The same lively lady was honoured with aninvitation 
Pirates oe me sie son ition of his since they had be 1 married ve ~ nt th the railway con ap lO} € conveyance ol “| to dinner agreat house in the Strand and there observed a poble 
ae , renin wl s of emergency ; 80 that a re nent which by vine usual mode of Lord paying more than necessary attention to the Marchioness of l, 
appou I day last a trial was made in Portsmouth dock-yard of the | marching hy divisions, was t) days upon the road, will now be trans- | __ Pray, my Lord,” said she had you any share in making the 
on opp strength of two 144 inch cables, one of them made of | a | ported tn two he s!——Manchester Courter lovely Marchionéss’s turban Ne was the reply ol his Lordal pi 
it din the common manner, and the other made of Ne Mr. Sinclair ¢ en.—This gentleman, well known for his talents and and allow meto ask, if you manufactured your hushand’s breeche 
Castle her lax, and saturated with a solution of gum, the invention of prrblic spirit, and much beloved in private life fort exceilent disp | as well as wear them The Honourable L uy wa ilent for the re 
e are enable George Harris, R. N. The result was, that the cable at present | sitions, died sud nly on Monday, at his lodging in Parliament Street | mainder of the evening 
bag was broken, while not a yarn in Captain Harris’s cable was | —it is: ipposed of an affection of the heart Mr. Cullen was a barrister, Feces ant Wants 
s never f 1; both eables were made in the y urd On Satur y various and commissioner of b okrupt lie wa we believe »nephe v of Lest-~e Place, by John Wises. Croker Whoever will find him 
ments vere nade with his y irus, also saturated with his solution | Lord Cullen, the Scotch Judge, and grandson of the celebrated pl nother of equal value, shall have a small share in the John Bull 
Evening P Po pn wae ae 4, ; , and e : suit W . = ' eary in Bit on of the sar poe , : _ ois Lost.—his Wits, by George Robert Dawson. Whoever will restora 
iths, wass . che ms na y ariou trials © h eneth « _uis rope | The Duke of Buccleugh has order fror G rare the ( mith, | sme will be gratefully thanked by} sMicted family They are 
ve fourth f : 100 rope he mace ; th equal « eee r , a two « lid s« vices of pl te: one tor his Castle in Scotland, and the of wi mab wha ver to an® other pe aan @ 
ne n tution can be procured in all our « nies and islan other fo on in Privy Garde Sixty thousand pounds i , 
senleiaie the f may be obtains d fr mm them also, as well as be grown in rn " “ of ‘ e oe - cb ourt gas } ieee it Lost.—a Speech. by Horace Twiss, intended to have been spoken in 
nen on be land freland my im i , { Dut Sy P defence of Dr. Fill-potts, Ut was cerried in his hat, but lost in the con- 
erated late ee sie hoster: deltu the Ginn of dia Mth. Ghat the Eelbetec ome phon.— Their Majesties entertained the ike OF MUSSEN, FFINCE | ti cion after the division of the Civil List 
ed a, On eas Tan es ts 2 folowing ap! Leopold, and a select part} nner on Saturday, at St. James's Pa- | t—his Wig, by my Lord Lyndhurst 
‘a aoe viuich appeared ia the “Times” this moruing, are correct; | Jace, Ju the evening their Majesties had a musical party, atwhich Mr. | _2st-—his Wig, by imy Lord Lyndhurst. It did not fit him; and itis 
on landing - ’ ng been made out, and this mornir forwarded 1 ¢ f attandead wit 1 pA nvented } trument the Patent supposed that whoever may wear it, will find it very uncomfortable 
a. The cas I Sir James Kemp, Master-é eral of the Ord: r, Raa ger Wh se rformed on by Mr. Challenger. The instrument Lost —a Majority, by Mister Coulburn. Whoever will restore it 
- an ; ra P aon t ( J . ( Z a it | ! ! i if cl nes far rg f tens ‘ she ] eu ead ommiss ner ot Lacie 
before Aloe d Mr. Doherty: C} i Baron, Mr. J Attorney-Cier iM COMHINEs In Hs quality : peg _ sete penal opal, a a te “= A 
weer '; Solicitor-General, Mr. Crampton; King’s Serjeant, the | 7. Pass Wi the pore » adualantion of the royal cect el teae te ee Dy seek ee ae 
Mr. I nf Pe a M O'Lauel - om mee piece vere periormed ont ste AG On Or The royal part) hast d hartshorn, ut it does not cive him he 1s-ense 
rered to i two h di YF Po i a : nn arent on Office of Chancellor.—lIt is reported that one of the first measur of Wanted —A White Charge by Sir Claudins Hunter It muct bee 
ay ee *. Russia and Austria, w tl in the | ' f, a é ; t ‘ me la the new Administration w be to eparate the politi | from the ju fics charger, and a white charger; for nothing but a white charger will do, 
y mee: mat the w end of the town, as it is st te ’ r they we duties of the Lord High Chancellor.—Standar Wanted. —Geutiemanly Conduct, by William Cobbett. Whoever 
ry po pot a ininited powers upon the in rtant su . f the future Sir R. Peel declined the Peerage which w flered } m by the King has any to Mi for him shali be |} Private Se retary when he be- 
olunterily 1 ee Belgium. | 1 Wessenbergh’s (Austrian } tentia-| when he tendered his resignation—probably preferring at present to | ©O™ Prime Minister 
sae et : y rrival at Chandos House wa juste Une; ted there eapartinthe discussions of the lower house to « njoying a seat in Wanted .—C ourage, by Daniel O'Connell Any person providing 
he * eturn to ‘ t i Lieven nearly equal y so It is ¢ ed that | tl ' where | nd ag t nt ynist, Lord Brougham, must | him with the same shall bave the honour of being his second when he 
roken y . eimy t t state « fairs On the continent at th present once t e have come int © ¢ The late Home Secretary figlt« a duel 
ed. Tots ae reastoned these extraordinary missions. Baron} when he declined | ‘a ash ne favour of his Majesty, and Wanted. —Office, by a set of needy Whig adventurers, who have beeg 
that as | i ; Came ‘est trom the Hague that was, that his brother-in-law, Mr. Ge . K. Dawson, shoul be no- | mast cruelly excluded by the late arrangements. A good per-centage 
iction of wy oaRer — fy giancing over the incidental notices of the state of | ™ nateda Privy Councillor, which hi Majer ly imi ediately grauted.— will be given Apply to John Cam Hobhous« 
condite =F \Says | 55 Leslie tis obvious that no material change Moraing Herald ; : ; 
other hand —— Place tor the last thousand years in the climate of Europe Mail by the Railway.—During the present week, directions have been | 7 pc ld letter F like taking the measure of acont® 
much 2s acts 7 Sonyecture that it has er idvally acquired rather a milder | received at the Manchester and Liverpool post-offices, from the post- : 7 ey S , 
free egen's t ns — excessive severity appears on the whole, to be of; master-general, to forward the mail between these towns by the rail- | Why is the letter F like death ’—Because it makes all—fall 
p and perso® —_— The weather seems not to affect any precise course‘ way. The following are the present arremgements: The first bag} A Good Spoo—One droliery of the present day, is that of a aew evg 
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ning paper being started for the avowed 
Duke o : t é 
end the first night of the aforesaid paper’s appearance! Uf a truth, | but if so, nobody accuses them of being femmes sages, and they them- | in the first ease were large 
selves have no ambition of being considered sages femmes. 

Queen Sareh’s note is now a standing matter of quiz among the | the sum at issue was some 
polite Frenchmen of the embassy,—--/b 


Cyrus, this is Ridding thyself of much editorial labour. 


« repeal of the Union. 
‘nwo Jack 
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She Alvoion. 
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Wellington's Administration, which Administration was at an 


The Union.—Mr. Sheil having married, is not likely to advocate now 
Lawless has acqgaired the appropriate title of | 





Eton “ Thrashing Machine.’—« Dr. Keate, head Master of Eton, | 


who is celebrated for flogging has received the following letter:—- | 


Rev. Sir, unless you lay aside your “ thrashing machine,” you will | 


hear further from Swing.”’---Morntng Herald 


j 
Dr. Keate, Dr. Keate, j 
There's distress in your “ beat,” | 

And the sufferers say, great and smal! 
It is plain to be seen | 
That your“ thrashing machine 
Must be at the bottom of all 
Bat now I'd advise, 
Pr. Keate, if you're wise, 
And would keep your ain-tail (entail) from all harm, 
You'll desist while you ean, 
And adopt our new plan 
Of a grand fundamental Reform! 
Why is the letter P like my uncle’s fat wife walking up a bill ’—Be- 
cause it makes ant—pant 
Sagacity of the Horse.——As a horse, kept for drawing stones to the 
works at the Sunderland Pier, was passing along the railway, @ child, 

(our or five years of age, got directly in the way of the horse, when 

he animal took it up in his mouth, and lifted it off the road — Tyne 

Vereury.—{ Our contempory ommitted to add, that the sagacious ani- 

mal wiped the little creature's nose with us tad. | 





1 Prophecy. —The following is a copy of an old prophecy, saidto be 
of the loth century :-- 
When London sees three Lords Mayor, | 

Let England for troubles prepare ; 

For in that year, on mischiet bent, 

The devil will stalk through Kent; 

And the men from the west and the north, 

To the battle-field will go forth; 

And the raven of war will be fed, 

For the living can’t bury the dead.” 
{n the last month there happened to be three Lords Mayor in London, 
it the same time, viz., the Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayor elect, and the 
Lord May or of Dublin. 

Have we not seen the confessed falsehoods that have been propa- 
gated about the treatment of slaves? Have you ever fonnd a dead Ne- 
gro wilh nothing in his le lly but sour-sorrel? Answer me that.--Cobbett. | 

! 
| 





The Hon, Member who in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
evening obtained leave of absence foran Hon. Friend, on the ground 
that he was “going to be married,” need not have stated the reason | 
more particularly than in the ussual terms on which leave of absence is | 
granted this session—namely, that he was “ going into a disturbed | 


district sd | 


Epigram on the New Lord Chancellor. 
The Ministers surely deserve our support, 
W hatever old Tories may say 4 
For they've sent a new Broom to the Chancery Court 
To sweep all abuses away! 
MR. CROKER’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 

The “ripporthurs’ have, as usual, mangled the beautiful oration of 
he Right Honourable Johan Wilson Croker, in reply to Mr. O'Connell 
As we have a great regard for that amiable Gentleman, we intend to 
repent, copacially, overs speech he makes verbatim. When we are in | 
Parliament he may return the compliment by reporting us in the John | 
Bull. He was replying to O'Connell's assertion that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was mad andthe restof the Ministers blockheads. 

Mr. Spakur,—With jew difference to the larned mimber for Wather- 
furd, he little knows what he’s been after sayin! Call the Juke of 
Willinton, the rale Prime Minister of the counthry, mad—ed all the | 
jintlemia who does the work of bis Royal and Serane Highness’s Cabi- 


Captain Swing’s nothin to that. Here now listen to me, Manners 
Sutton, and don't be goin to sleep there, and you'll see how Pl put 
down Dan with one little twist of logic that [larned in ould Thrinity, 
which much to its disgrace turned me out the other day with a-coss to 
iny tail, sending me to suake off for fear of being ducked or tossed in a 
blanket. Pray, Mr. Dan Connell—or O'Conuell, if that’s your name—- | 
and God knows whether itis or aot— | 

Mr. O'Connell.—Be so good, my nate fellow, to mind yeur own | 
name, and lave mine in pace. Don't we all know that yer rale name | 
is Crohoore, which was the name of your father, the dacent ould | 
gager that he was 

The Right Hon. John W. Croker.—Well, if he was, your father 
was an ould smuggler; so you persave teere’s a riggular feud between 
the families. —[ Hear, hear.]—But Dan Connell answer me this:—If 


the Juke was mad, how could he make fitteen thousand a year by his 


places’? If Peel, my ixcillint frind, against whom I nivir says an ul 


word, the beautiful waver that he is, when he is not by, was a block- 


head, how could he get six thousand a year, and quarter off brother 


Bill, and consin Tom, and uncle Jerry, and aunt Judy, upon the pub- 
lic? Is Roslyn a blockhead, when he is at one and the same time a 
Liftenant-Giniral, a Director of the Scotch Chancery, a Dragoon Cur- 
nel. and the Lord Privy to boot?) Answer ime that, Dan. Is Lord El- 
lenborough a blockhead, he, the fine man, with all the fine ornaments 
upon his head, when he governs all Injy, and is a ele rk in the Binch 
besides? or is my ould frind Milvil a blockhead, when he picks about 
{welve thousand a year off the public, and lays Dundasses a-top of 
every place } flies’? But where's the need of argyving with a 
low blackguard like you, Dan?—(Holmes whispers Croker )—-Nivir 
mind, Bill, [know the sort of man to affront—Dan won't fight—-where’'s 
“dof 


as thick as 


the ne 


urgying upon what's plain sinse. There nivir yit was a 
Minister that wasn’t a clever fellow—that’s my maxim, and Pll stick 
to it As for the Opposition I hate the m—low wretches that has no 
pay from the public So now Dan vou're done. [f the Ministers are 
wake why did not ve oppose the Address on Chewsday last? No, my 
jJads, you warn't able to show ver faces. and therefore Urittort the word 


and blockleads will Liver 


Then 
edem well.—[{ Continued cheers from the 

mnell endeavours to blush, but finding it 
r and sits down ]--- {wre 


blockhead 
ye--until ye git into offie 
Faith, and Uthink I pepp 
Ministerial Reneh: oe 
impossible twitches his w 


consider iviry mother’s son of 
that'll be a horse of another colour 


The Edinburgh Reriew some time ago objected to the intermeddling 
of certain fa idies in political matters—which was very ungallant on 
the part ot oid Blue and Yellow We allknew that the larly especially 
alluded to was the Countess of Jersey, who rejoices in the title of 
Queen Sarah ; j 

Her Lady ship, or her Majesty, has lately signalized herself in apiece 


of diplomatic corresponde with Prince Tallevrand, which has ex 
ceedingly diverted that venerable elder. Strack with compassion for 
the unhappy situation of poor Princess Polignac, she 
costive Highness a n , written in the most strpereminently fine 
French, requesting him to use his influence with the Chamber of Peers 
to respite their proceedings against the Prince de Polignac until—th 
Princess had been delivered 

The idea of the French Honse of Lords waiting upon a lady's ac 
couchment tickled the fancy of the old sinner, and he returned for re- 
ply that he weuld take care to forward her Ladyship’'s obstetrical re 
quest to the preper quarter, but be feared that the Freach Peers would 


addressed his 


rte not 


| minster-hall. 





Kutperial Parliament, 
LORD BROUGHAMS’ LATE SPEECH ON LAW REFORM. 


House of Lords Dec. 2. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that in rising to call the attention | Pecover only £45, he would have been £ 
of their Lordshiy sto a subject of the highest possible importance, he | action, and obtaining a verdict in his favour 
could not help feeling that he owed their Lordships a very ample apolo- thought, showed the necessity of ende 
gy for having undertaken a matter of so great moment, considering the | litate the recess to courts of justice for suitors who 
circumstances under which he felt himself called upon to introduce the | which the interest at stake was small 


subject. At the same time, in troubling their Lordships with the state- 
ment of those circumstances, he was perhaps incurring the blame of 


obtruding on their Lordships matters in agreat measure personal to him- 


self. On looking at the journals of the other House of Parliament, 
their Lordships would find that at a very early period inthe present ses- 
sion of Parliament—when he enjoyed the high honour of a seat in the 
House of Commous—he had obtained leave of that House to bring in 
a bill essentially of the same nature. ‘Two coadjutors had been joined 
with him. One of these, Mr. Denman, had now been raised to an im- 
portant office. Mr. M. A. Taylor, however intelligent, was not a pro- 
fessional man. For these reasonshe moved for leave to bringin the 
billhere. The measure did not belong more to the cognizance of the 
one House than to the cognizance of the other. In this House he had 
the benefit of the assistance of those noble and learned persons whose 


lives had been passed in the administration of the laws ; many of whom, | * 


to their immortal honour, had suggested and carried into effect most 
important and most beneficial legal improvements; and who, to these 
advantages, to this learning, to thisexperience, and to this manifestation 


of adesire to effect improvements, joined full and ample leisure for | above £100—and he took that sum as a@ natural limit for 
| deliberation. Thus encouraged, be threw Limself upon the indulgence | which ought pot to be removed from the jurisdict 


of their Lordships, while he stated the evil, and the reinedies which he 
wroposed toapply. To the government he addressed the measure, as 
~ addressed it to the rest of their Lordships, and for the support of the 
government he was no doubt anxious----as all their Lordships who bad 
any measure to propose must be anxious tor the support of the govern- 
ment---for with that support he might reasonably hope that others 


| would be indneed to lend a more favourable ear to the proposition he 


was about to submitto their Lerdships, but he owed it to his noble 
friends to say, that the proposition proceeded from himself alone, and 
that it had not the sanction of their authority, for he had not hadan 
opportunity of consulting his noble friends upon the subject. He be- 
lieved that those of their Lordships who were most conversant with 
the proceedings of our courts of law-—-where some of their Lordships 
had appeared iu a professional capacity, and others in the less fortunate 
one of suitors—would have perfect, and perhaps, dearly bought know- 
ledge of some of the particulars, which it would therefore be only ne- 
cessary for him briefly to remind their Lordships of, as the beginning 
and foundation of its proposition, which was, that there were many 
things in the mode of attaining remedy for wrongs inflieted----that there 
were many things in the prosecution of rights withheld—that there 
were, ina word, many things in the proceedings of the judicature of 
the country, which required-—-he would not say to be swept away with 
arude, unsparing hand, but----to be considered with the view of re- 
moving them, a shorter, an easier, a more convenient, and a less vexa- 
tious mode of acquiring a remedy for wrongs, and of prosecuting rights. 
Their Lordships were aware that by a most salutary provision of the 
constitution, all law proceedings of this land, except where matters of 
a very trifling value were concerned, must begin and centre in West- 
Now from this provision there resulted many great and 
important advantages; but together with those advantages, many evils 
of a most serious character have risen from this provision. 
must be tried onrecords issuing out of the King's Courts at Westminster, 


. a — _ Ee 
yurpose of supporting the | not be complimented by being turned into a jnry of matrons. It may | the amount spent in the litigation of an 
[ lhe, he added, that they are no more than a collection of old women, | and of this the master taxed 


| that the costs would have been quite as great if t 
| £10, and that also no greater amount of cost 
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it followed that they could be tried only fwice a year, when the justices | 


went their cireuits; and the consequence of this was, that in whatever | 40s. 


| under the trifling snm of £20. In Yorkshire, Oxfordshire. and 


Tanuary 15 


undefended ea, 
! wos fourth, £15. The pom a. LH 
i ; it was an important tie 
cost had been spared in getting it ready for trial. 13 ~~ Probably “> 
uitor, after an lav of what about £100, so that és ioe =e 
6 a outlay ot £210, in order to recover £ UDfortunss, 
only £30. In the third case, the sum at issue was Fe Bet at Ia 
jthe party £45 to recover; and he need not remind ther n® it ¢¢ 
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vered ot the defendant ; consequently, if a poor nd ree ree tee 
action for £10, the costs amounting to £60, and he bei me . 
b 1 allowed « 

5 the worse for beinsien' 
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Observing. j try ir 
. : 4 USerVing, in [sR b 
sizes in Lancaster, that the verdicts were un 1526, at the ax 


the prothonotary to make him out a list ~ the om, be had ask. 
amount of them in fifty-two causes, the whole ; — 
what did their Lordships suppose was the accu; 
one half-year in a county of twelve hundred thousand soyle 2, 
mercantile dealings? Why, the average amounts of th : 
£14 V5s., a sum less than that for which a man | 
rested and held to bail. He believed this to be 
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, . : : an extreme ¢, 
the number of causes in which small interests were inve i ps 
iVolved on 
preponderated over the number of those in whic h wy Brent 


thing like an extensive amount was at stake. Ip a oa » 


affidavits for debt above £10 filed in the Courts of Kine 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer, was 93,375. Of this weal 
30,000 where filed in cases where the debt was above 
20); 34,000 were filed in cases where the debt Was above ¢ 

under £50; so that two-thirds of the number of affidayits of om bent 
in the year of 1827, or 64,000 out of the 93,000 affid aan 
under £50. 


er 
the number 
5S Bench ( * 
ET NOt less + 


£10 and Und 


. AVits Were for 
If they looked at the number of affidavits fi, 4 f te 
those hn 


: A J ion of the ow» 
Courts——their Lordships would find that they did not ¢ > 


so that 7#,000 out of the 93,000 affidavits filed were for sum 
£100. Thus one-sixth of the number of affidavits filed v ak ~ 
above £100, two-thirds of them were for sums under £5) 4.) 
sisths were for sums under £100. In 1829 there were 1 led haa ~ 
909 cases, of which 1-4 were for sums above £100, 319 for porta 
£50, and 406 for sums under £20. At Middlesex the pre seston , 
nearly the same; add in the two places together more than a me 
causes tried were under £50, while more than a third of heb “ 


rire 
Xceed 5 (ww 


we 


other counties the proportion which existed between the number 

the actions brought for sums above £10, under £20, under £50 o 
above £100, sufficiently demonstrated the proposition, that ‘ “same 
proportion of the litigation of the country tried hy the judges of ga... 
is of a kind so moderate, not to say so trifling, in its intrinsi¢ value 
to make the expense of it out of all keeping to the value of the 
litigated. This being the amount of the mischief, the question 
how that evil could be most safely, most conveniently, and most om 
ditiously remedied ; and the first suggestion which would rise up me é 
minds of their Lordships would be connected with the ancient Count 
Courts. He knew that antiquaries differed as to the original juyicdies 

of these courts, some holding that it was confined to civil cances 
and others, contending that it had cognizance not only of civil and, 
clesiastic, but also of criminal matters, and that from it branched of | 
Courts Leetand Baron. In the 7th year after the Conquest, there y 
tried in the County Court of Kent, before the Arehbish« p of Cante 
bury and his peers, a cause in which a natural brother of the conquer 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was a party, and in which a very importar 
question, as to his manorial rights over a very extensive pri perty, ¥ 
decided, after a hearing which lasted for three or four days. The ty . 


alone 


A< all actions | ment given on that occasion was afterwards recognized and confirm 


by Parliament. Until a century after the 6th year of Fdwardl., it did pu 
appear that the jurisdiction of the County Court was limited to causes of 
value. He prayed their Lordships to recollect thet this sum af 4 


part of the county the suits Smight have arisen-—-at whatever distance be as computed by Lord Chief Justice Hale to be equa! to £10 of the 
; : - . trom the assize town-——and at whatever period during the six months, at | Money of his day, and he thought that, instead of taking the measur 
net (as they say in Paris) blockheads. Fuith, there’s purty _traison. | the end of which the judge came——-all must resort to the assize town, and | Of increase in the value of money to be merely ten-fold, as Lord He 


to no otherplace. Topersons in the middling and humble classes of life, | had taken it, they might now take it as twenty-fold; and that they 


who had no large interest atstake out of which to defray the charges of 
the juit----who had no time to spare from the occupations by which they 


earned their livelihood, and whose suits were not of such a nature as to re- | 
| quire along period in whieh to prepare them for trial---to such persons a 


delay of six months in the adjudication of their cause, and the conse- 
quent expenses of this delay, as well as the costs of trial at a distance 
from their homes, were matters of the most serious----he had almost 
said ruinous, consequences; nor was there, nor could there be, any 
reason for such delay and expense, except that the law, as it now stood, 
made it necessary that the cause should be tried at the assizes, and not 
before. Notwithstanding the many wise and salutary regulations 
which the learned judges had made, it was still impossible, where the 
country was of any great extent, and where the eause-paper was at all 
| crow ded, so to arrange the business as to preclude the neces ity of sui 
tors, their attornies, their agents, and their witnesses, passing 


several 
| days at the assize town 


The suitor’s personal expenses, which, in an 
assize town, and at such a time, could not be trifling, must be defrayed. 
| His attorney, too, must be there, and an attorney, it he recollected 
rightiv, was allowed to charge his client two guineas a day for his ex- 
} Ppetse s W it- 


)hesses were divided into three classes; first, professional men—say 


Well, now, how much did a man’s witnesses cost him? 


physicians, surveyors, artists, and so forth; secondly, master workmen; 

\thirdly, journeymen labourers 
guineas a day for their expenses; 

ja day ' 


The first classes were allowed two 
the second, Vhs. a day ; the third 5s. 
Experience had shown the necessity of calling more than one 
professional man, such as physicians, artists, surveyors, and the like, 
tor these would be ealled | ‘ the one party as well as by the other: and 
ottentimes it happened that great was the di crepancy of opinion 
jamong them; nay, even in matters of measurement he had known this 
to be the case, as thouch the extent of measured space Was a matter of 

and not of fact. It was necessary, therefore, to have enough 
of such evid Every man, whether counsel or 
this 


} 


opinion 


nee attorney, knew 
and advised accordingly: and hence it happened that a man, to 


; 
| 


might safely say, that 40s. of the reign of Fdward I. were nearer £4 
than £10. If, then, the County Court could now, as it formerly 
take cognizance of causes of £40 value, three, if not four, out of ever 
five causes which the judges now tried, would go to the local and a 
convenient tribunal. In the reign of Henry IT. the people of Seotla 
had their County Courts as well as the peole of England. They! 


not given them up as we did, but had benefitted by retaining them 


The sheviffs, or rather he should say the earls, originally elected by t! 
people in the Saxon times, were afterwards in the progress ot year 
nominated by the crown. By an abuse of its prerogative, those offices 
were afterwards rendered hereditary in private families The office of 
Lord Justice-General in criminal matters in Scotland was hereditan 
the family of the Duke of Argyll. In case any of the dukes ot ( 
family had been traders, that office could have been taken undert 
bankrupt laws; and as it would have passed by sale, his assigr 


| could not have been prevented, if they had thought fit to exercise "t 


legal rights. from sitting and acting as Lord Justice-Cieneral of Scotiens 
Neither had this privilege been aHowed to fail into desue inde 

one occasion, where a Campbell was on one side and an ndivic 

a different clan was on the other, his Noble Friend’s ancestorceame 
expectedly forward to assert his privilege, end bad actu Ily atter 
the circuit where his clansmen was to be tried, in orderto try ! 
person for his life. When these jurisdictions were abolished 
depute were substituted. Now the sheriff depute retaine d the 
tion of the Old County Courts, like shorn of their ancient suence' 
authority He was the ‘udge ordinary of each district in Scot 
he was also the judge in the first instance in those tribunals in W! 
actions may be, aud are habitually, brought. He exercised ® 
risdiction, his door being alw ays open to the suitor, redress being" 
hand without delay, without expense, and w ithout the ve = ot 
cess of waiting long for his remedy, and of going into anotier 


he 


his 


. ry the 
the country to seek it Upon an average of three yes () . 
| heen in all the courts of the sheriffs depute not less than - qo 
So that in Fngland, which was six times more popular than Fee 


| be in a condition to meet his adversary on equal terms, must come. if | 


not with a cloud of witnesses, at least with a parcel of witnesses; and 
these, besides their allowance of two travelled at the 
rate of Ind. a mile. Their Lordships would see that £50 or £60 might 
be very easily expended in the costs of attorney and witnesses at the 
assize town, before the ¢ on for trial. — 
was the title hold estate. 


concern 


uineas a day 


se CAME If the question at issue 
ora st are 
of pounds in 
rnificant; but the 
ugh the whole sum in dispute did not amount to £50, nav. 
notto £10. The party, though successful, must be f pocket. on 
rccount of costs, to the amonnt of at least one-thi: 
a snecessiul party were allowesl 


to a large fre in some mercantile 


amount'ng to thousands value, 


these charges 


be the 


might he passed over asi s} costs michit stil! 
te) 
same alti 


out 


to recover all his costs, he would take 
whom he had succeeded by multi- 
und he would allow his attorney to have 
authorising him to pursue the same vexa- 


care to punish the person against 


piying charge upon charg 


his share of the plunder, by 


tiously expensive course For these reasons, it must be evident that 


this provision of the law was not to be blamed 


Lordships. The first amounted to £400, and of this the master, on 


taxation, struck off PW) that was to sav, just one half. 


| The last amounted to £60, 


He had obtained three 
bills of costs, with the results only of which he would now trouble their | land have of their courts of sheriff depale 


| their Lordships with the reasons w hich induced him to 


d of those costs If | 


j 


: ri 
The second | court, new in its kind, but mode Ned upon er pr 
amounted to £210, and of this the master taxed off £70, or one third. | ting for present use our ancient Com ~ “re found a Be* cour 
This was an undefended cause; so that j% take a new name with a new subject, ape to 


and incaleulably more wealthy, there were tried only one-thit 
number of suits which the Sheriff Courts of Scotlar d dispose ¢ 
vear. There was, therefore, a right of appeal from thes¢ 
Courts to the Court of Session; but that appeal was made ¢ nly? 
out of every fifty-three cases brought to trial. Half a mutior x4 
perty must “be disposed of annually by these courts, n@ vor 
satisfactory to the suifors as to give rise to scarcely any @pp* : 
what was no less material at a very inconsiderable expense. © 
fendend causes, tried before the sheriffs depute, the expense ( 
where the cause of action was of the value of £12 = Ys 
where the cause of action was of the value of £2 it an was 2 
where the cause of action was of the value of £100) h in 
Where the cause was defended; the whole expense - ben and : 
£5, where the property in dispute was of the varus & nA fi 
where the property was ot the value of £100; ant = ae the ¢ 
£1 can be taxed off by the officer who is the avaitor ¢ 

Now. these are the results of the experience which the peo?” 
He would ™ al 
prefer form ’ 
nciples. ' 
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name of a Court of Locat or Ordinary Jurisdiction. bee 
2 should be settled would involve details with which he neede 
wn ule their Lordships at that moment; suffice it to say, that he 
wt ate sed that there should be in every county or riding,a judge, 
of OPN a Judge Ordinary. He should proceed at the commence- 
pe each calendar month to hold his court. Before him the os 
. van action might bring their cause, no matter as to its mg A y 
vain pleadings, laid dowa ia the schedule to the bill. The Judge 
he intended to invest with jurisdiction over the following | 
.-Aliactions of debt, trespass, and trover, W here the sum = | 
we covered did not exceed £100; all actious of tort, as for assault, | 
rf eduction, and the like, where the damage to be recovered did 
. | £50; and all actions for breaches of agreement, where the | 
1m to be recovered did not exceed £100; subject to apy eal when- | 
oy title to freehold, leasehold, or copyhold property came in | 
vv gjon. ‘The judges who should preside in these courts should be | 
wy character and weight in the profession, and of experience in the 
Westminster hall. 280 Courts of Conscience, Courts of Re- 
jother inferior local tribunals, might, with great advantage 
ve public, be ultimately absorbed in the more efficient, but not more 
= ‘ye courts which his bill proposed to establish. It was the | 
wapden duty of the government, be its members who they may, to 
“ihe law administered so that the poor man might obtain redress | 
. orievances as expeditiously, and to him as cheaply, as the richer | 
z and not, a8 Was too much the case at present owing to the defects | 
4 o legal institutions, that causes involving smaller interests were to 
warded as of little moment, being, as it were, of little public im- 
oan e. It was not to the litigation, but to the expense and delay 
- ye oviected, for he felt that the line between cases of comparatiy ely 
» and of great pecumary moment which they were bound to ob- | 
ve. was that ol expense and delay, and not the qualification of the 
sso far as inferiority and superiority in either case were con- 
ej, So long as wrongs were omitted and rights withheld, so long 
oe wes necessity for litigation ; it was vain and preposterous to take | 
wy standard for the necessity of providing for the wants of the less 
-mithy suitors in courts of justice than the amount of wrongs committed | 
anonatofrights withheld. So long,therefore, as justice was denied | 
.|itigation necessary, and so long had the people a right to demand | 
re accessible and cheap administration of justice than the present | 
vgs afforded; and be that justice denied by force or by traud, or by} 
reson of the rich, or by unnecessary and vexatious expenses, | 
fraud so long were the subjects of the King of England denied 
they were entitled to under the great charter to which the King 
j sworn--naimely, that he should “neither sell nor delay justice.” 
{od justice was sold so long as suitors had to pay three times more | 
: was net sssary for it; it was delayed, so loug as they had to wait a 
ve unnecessary hour for it; and it was denied, so long as the price 
taining it placed it beyond the reach of all classes of his Majesty’s 
Nothing was more common than for the executor in cases of | 
and £3), and £100 legacies, to become insolvent, or to have suf- 
{a distress before the legatee had derived any advantage from the 
if the testator; and there was no remedy save a suit in equity—— 
uedy, the very sound of which, unfortunately, scared away the 
ved party from all means of redress; aud persons whose circum- | 
yces in lite rendered them the less fitting victims of this defeat of the 
i intentions of testators, were but too often deprived of even the | 
hance of recovering legacies, should the executor chance to be insol- 
t,oreven simply fraudulent. As a remedy to this great grievance, | 
proposed to invest the judges of the local jurisdictions with the 
ver of compelling the executors in such cases, for legacies not ex- 
eeding £100, to pay into their (the judges’) hands the money willed ; | 
ily ot course, to be taken out on the production of proper receipts | 
and by this means, he was persuaded, much of the evil 
poor legatees, which he.had just pointed at, would be avoided. 
\gain, if the suitors who daily thronged the common courts of law had, 
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stead of consulting a counsel or an attorney, or any other person | 


jually interested in the actual existence of an action, the advantage of 
previous coufereace with a conciliatory judge, ho weuld not say that 

ine cases ont of tea, but certainly two out of three would never be 

mought to trial. At present a man went to law, to speak, blindfold. 

vier having incurred great expense and lost much of bis valuable time, 

is, perhaps, on the very eve of the day of trial, informed by his 

yansel or attorney that he was throwing away his time, aud patience, 

ad money; for that a verdict would be inevitably recorded against 
tim, according to the common course of justice. To prevent as much 

possible the great waste of time and money, aud this greater abuse 

4 trust aud justice, he proposed to invest the judges of the local ju- 
diction courts with the functions, in certain cases, of the continental 

Courts of Reconcilement.”’ In Denmark, Courts of Reconcilement 
tad been established in 1795; and the number of causes tried in the 
ordinary courts in that kingdom in 1797 was actually reduced in the 
proportion of three to one. The numberof causes submitted to the 
Sourtsof Reconcilement in the Danish states in the year 1823 was 
LW. Of these, not less than 21,000 were disposed of in the Courts 
i Reconcilement without further delay or expense; and of the re- 
aaining 10,000 referred to the usual tribunals, 600 and odd were aban- 
ined; and of the remaining 9,426 referred to the other courts, but 
‘38 were decided in that year; so that not less than two causes out 
uthe three, which in this country would have gone to a needless, 
uddilatory, and most expensive trial, were, in the Danish Courts 
# Reconcilement, disposed of conciliatingly, without this great waste 
“me, patience, and money. Such were the leading features of 
ae billwhich he was about to lay on their Lordships’ table. It re- 
wtined for him only to express his own deep sense of its importance, 
*ad to regret that he was forced thus early to trespass so long on their 
Lordsbips's most patient attention. ‘My Lords,” continued the Noble 
wd Learned Baron, “‘ Lknow, too, there are times and seasons whena 
thange, however slight, in the law constitutes no part of the duty of the 
ernment. Butitappearsto me, much revolving on these matters, that 
usis the most appropriate time, and thisthe appointed season for usall, 
ay Lords, to join in undertaking the great work. Within afew days the 
ord of pee shall be unsheathed, to smite, if it be necessary, with 
firm and vigorous hand, the rebel against the law. My Lords, it is 
fe Goty, the great office, the high function of the government—it is 


How the { that yon are firmly resolved to resist lawless agression, that on the other 
you are willing listeners to their complaints-—-readily sympathize with 
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their wants, and that by amending the laws, and by so doing, the better 
to preserve them, and make them the better worth preserving, you 
satisly the people with respect to the institutions they are living under, 
and thus conduce to render them more worthy of their love and confi- 
dence? By doing this, and that, too, this night, this moment, you will 
do more towards allaying the ferment of the public mind, than all that 
the dectamation of the greatest orator could devise, or the sagest law- 
giver frame, or the most conciliatory government adopt-—more towards 
preserving unimpaired all the institutions of the country to the latest 
posterity—--more towards connecting your high names with after ages 
by the noblest tie---that of the rights, and liberties, and happiness of a 
great people.” [ Cheers. } 

Lord LYNDHURST would bestow his best attention on the pro- 
posed measure of his noble and learned friend, and if, after a most 
careful and deliberate examination, he should differ from his noble 
and learned friend, he would frankly and fairly assign his reasons for 
so doing; while if, on the other hand, he feould conscientiously ap- 
prove of its principles and provisions, he would give it his most cordial | 
support. It was one of radical change in the legal institutions of the 
country, and, therefore, could not be too minutely and too cautiously 
investigated. 

The bill was then laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. | 
Adjourned, 


—~>—- 

THE WHIGS AND MR. CANNING. 

{From a smart and bitter pamphlet just published—attributed to | 
Mr. Croker-——-entitled Olserrations on two Pamphlets (lately published ) 
attributed to Mr. Brougham. | 

“In 1827, Lord Liverpool's political death disorganized, divided---- 
I might say, dissolved—the Tory party; a majority of the Cabinet, | 
and many of the subordinates, declined to act under Mr. Canning as | 
first Minister: he at first endeavoured to supply the vacated places by | 
the promotion of subordinate Tories; and it is incredible what offers | 
he made to men who had no other recommendation than that they were 
not Whigs. At last, however, dire necessity drove him to the Whigs. | 
How then acted that high-minded party? Did they recollect all the 
sallies of wit, and the torrents of indiguation, with which Mr. Canning 
had, ‘even from his boyish days,’ in verse and in prose, in the Press 
and in Parliament, disparaged and defeated them? Did they resent 
his having knocked at every door in England, before he reluctantly 
came to theirs? Were they shocked at the basis of union which he | 
proposed; namely, that only a few should be admitted to office, while 
all were expected to abandon their principles, and especially to engage 
not to stir that great question on which they had so often staked and 
pledged their whole political credit and consistency —Catholic Eman- 
Did they articulate even in a whisper the word Reform, 
under any of its meanings? and did they stipulate for economy, on any 
point whatsoever, except that four or five of the least obnoxious to the 





| King and the Country should be admitted to place and salary forw ith, 
| and that the cases of the others should be graciously considered, 
} ‘when the foul crimes done in their d 


ays of faction should be purged 
away by the penance of sitting in sullied characters for a probationary 
season, at the back of the author of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” Such was 
the treaty, and, at a given signal, the astonished public saw the Whigs 
rise ina body, and precipitate themselves, like the Huns over Italy, upon 
the Treasury Bent “ and all the back seitlements of that pleasant re- 
gion. The Tories, who had adbered to Mr. Canning, dispossessed of 
their ancient seats wandered about the Honse. mortified, dissatisfied and 
dismayed, and, unwilling to exhibit themselves on what bad been the 
Opposition benches, retreated to the gallery, or to dinner, and left the 
higs triumphant in their new position. [recollect particularly well 
seeing Mc. Brougham seize on the place in the,third back row, which 
Mr. Legh Keek (who retreated at the sight of the Whig imundation) 
had usually occupied. In this extraordinary aud ludicrous revolution, 
[ must do Mr. Canning the justice to say, that he gave up nothing to his 
new allies vet pinces end sniaries-—-he compromised no printiple tre 
ate no words----he even seemed to increase in vehemence of opposition 
to every shadow of Whiggism----he would not look at the Catholic 
Question----he would nat hear of the repeal of the Test Acts----he treat- 
ed his apostate auxiliaries as they deserved to be treated, and they bore 
it, as might be expected. with a tame and hungry submission. The 
death of Mr. Canning offered the Whigs another chance, of which 
again they could not avail themselves—not for want of will but for 
want of strength, ‘They stamped their utter insufficiency by enlisting 
under Lord Goderich, who had the purblind temerity to attempt au 
Administration; and they confined their efforts to some dark intrigues 
for the entrance of Lord Holland into the Cabinet; and of, I believe, 
Lord Althorp into the Privy Councillor's Office; and the comforta- 
ble location of Mr. Henry Brougham in some permanent tucrative and 
influential legal station—-the nearer a sinecure the better. 
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We are without later advices from Europe 


The United States and Denmark 
Excellency Gen. Von Scholton, Governor-General of the Danish 


A correspondence between his 


Weat India Islands,---who was charged with a special mission from his 
Majesty, the King of Denmark, to the United States, on the sabject of 
the Danish West India trade----and Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, 
has just been published at Washington Von 
Scholton’s mission was to remonstrate against the high Tariff on Sua 


The object of Gen 





King’s most sacred duty-—it is all our deepest interest, that the law 
ould be obeyed. It is the no less sacred and high, and paramountly 
tant duty of your Lordships, as legislators, to take care that the 
ve loved; and when the government resolve, on their part, in 
executive capacity, with a determination from which no threat 
make them swerve, no supineness can make them slumber, to 


AWs 


‘ly pertorm their duty to themselves, to their King, and, if possi- 


more favourable footing 
| follow § i--- 
1. That,in the intercourse of the 
countries beyond the West India seas, no foreign ships but those of the 
United States shall be admitted to an entry at the custom-houses of the 


island will thus be reserved to the Danish and American flags ;) 


garand Rum, and to procure from the government of the United States 
a treaty, which should put the trade of the island of St. Croix on a 
The basis of the proposed treaty was as 


island of St. Croix with foreign | 


| island, nor suffered to export produce thence, (the whole trade of the 


ee en enn 
itself, would be obliged to resort to such countervailing colonial regu 
lations as the necessity of the case dictated. Mr. Van Buren in reply, 
stated, that with regard to the Tariff duties, that subject was in the 
hands of Congress, and that, therefore, the President could take no 
steps in relation to it--—that it was equally impossible for the govern 
ment of the United States to yield any exclusive privileges to the 
Danish colonies, in consequence of the reciprocal treaties already ex. 
isting with Great Britain aad other powers 





No privileges—no relax- 


ation of commercial regulations could be extended to any one powe) 


without the participation of other powers who have already made the 


treaties referred to. Gen. Von Scholton’s misssion has therefore failed 


but it is satisfactory to observe that the correspondence has been con 
ducted in the most amicable manner, and its result cannot in any wey 
disturb the existing good understanding between the two countries 
We have given the leading puints of this subject, under the belief that 
they would be interesting to the readers of the Albion in our own cole 
nies. The correspondence itself we iave forwarded in « supplementary 
sheet to our subscribers in the Danish islands 





A paragraph has heen quoted by some of the city papers from the 
Montreai Gazette, from which it is attempted to be shown that that pape: 
has given currency to sentiments of a revolutionary tendency. We 
must, in justice to the Montreal Gazette, although we admit that its 
paragraph is somewhat ambiguous, express our belief that its meaning 
has been misunderstood. ‘The previous career of the paper alluded to 
which is the government journal at Montreal—its editors being native 
born Britons of undoubted loyalty--the present tranquil state of the 
Canadas, and the unpopularity of any opinions which favor a separa 
tion from the mother country are conclusive reasons against the infe 
We shall, how 
ever, shortly hear from the writer, who can speak for himself and tell 
us what he really did mean 


rence that has been drawn on this side of the lines 


We beg to inform our correspondent who desires us to give bim 


| some information concerning the University of King's College, New 


Brunswick, that we have in our possession the statutes, rules, and op 
dinances of that excellent Institution, which will be at any time sub 
ject to his perusal. We have, also, at our office, a copy of the “Com 
} memorative Oration,” delivered at the first Encwnia in June bast, be 
the Rev. Dr. Jacob, late Fellow of ¢ orpus Christi College, Oxford 

Vice President of the Institution. We have a Semnon 
preached by the same reverend gentleman betore the University 
which embraces the principles and objects of the College 


and nlso 


No XIV. of Harpers’ Family Library, is in our estimation the mos 
valuable number ot tbe series that has yet issued from their prolife 
It comsists of « faithful re-print of the “ Narratiwe and Disco 
verues in the Polar Seas,” trom the pens of Professors Leslie and Jawe- 
son, and Mr, Hugh Murray, illustrated with plates. The following 
short extract from the preface, explains in a comprehensive manne! 
the nature and value of the publication 

“The narrative of these voyages has been carefully drawn from the 
most authentic sources, by Mr. Hugh Murray; and the most dis- 
tinguished men of science in Scotland have lent their aid to illustrate 
that wondertul order of nature which prevails within the Arctic Cis 
cle. Professor Leslie has commenced the volume with a full exam? 

nation of the Climate and its Phenomena,—subjects so prominent in 

| those high latitudes, that, without a preliminary knowledge of them, 
the progress of disqorery would be but imperfectly anderstood. A 
genery Survey of all that is known of the Geological Structure of the 
sae interesting regions ts given Wy Professor Jameson. The ehaptr: 
on Natural History, though it treats the subject rather in a popular 
than in a scientific manner, has received the careful revision of a dis 
tinguished naturalist.” 

The map embraces an erea of the northern regions from Lat. 50 to 
a2, and Lon. from 74 E. to 115 W., which of course embraces all 
Capt. Parry’s discoveries, as well as those of Sir John Franklin on 
his first expedition to the Coppermine River. 

We have before us No. 1. of the “ American Landscape,”’ published 
by E. Bliss, Broadway. It contains six beautiful views of North Ame 
rican Scenery, painted by W. 1. Bennet, R. W. Weir, T. Cole, and 
engraved by A. B. Durand. The work is finely executed in the quarto 
form: and the letter press portion, which is from the pes of Mr. Br 
ant and others, is appropriately and very chastely conceived. We 
give a decided preference to the view of the Falls of Sawkill, as por 
sessing, in an eminent degree, the grand and characteristic features of 
American scenery. 

The Mirror of this week contains a fine engraved view of the New 
York Battery, teeming, as it does, with life and nature in the summer 
season. The same number contains one of Mr. Hallecks fine poetic 
effusions, which we regret we did not see in time to copy. There is 
also a paper from the pen of Mr. Paulding, calleda Trip to Paris. We 
certainly applaud the plan of Mr. Morris, in atempting to provide o 
vehicle for the productions of native writers of well kno«n and estal 
lished reputation—itis at once petrjotic and laudable. 
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Park Thetare.--Mr. Barry, the industrious stage-manager of this 
| Theatre, takes a benefit on Tuesday next, on which occason Masren 
Burke bas volunteered his services in two pieces, and a new drama is 
to be performed for the first time. 
Mr. Barry, both as an actor and manager, is worthy of much com 
mendation; and we hope the public will, on Tuesday evening, testify 
| by a crowded house, the respect which they entertain for him ‘i 
| The Elephant at the Bowery Theatre is a prodigious object of at- 
traction; the bouses ere nightly crowded to excess, and the extmord> 
} nary sagacity of the brute, who has been taught ly the French-—whe 
are decidedly the best tutors of animals int orld---is the theme o 
universal admiration. 





Passengers in the packet wy Ontario, which sailed on Thursday for 
y, of Canada; Col. Murat and lady, o1 


» | London: Mr. Amner and lads 
Florida; Miss Clark, of London; Messrs. P. P. Malthurbe, of France 
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FURTHER DOCUMENTS 
Relating to the recent arrangement with Great Britain, with respect to 
the trade between the United States and her colonial possessions, 
communicated to Congress on the 3d of January, by the President 
of the United States. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Mc Lane, dated July 
20, 1829. 

First. The trade between the United States and the British American 
Colonies. The policy of the United States in reiation to their commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations is founded on principles of perfect 
equality and reciprecity. By the adoption of these prineiples, they 
have endeavoured to retieve themselves from the discussions, discon- 


tents, and embarrassments, inseparable from the imposition of burthen- | 


some discriminations. These principles were avow ed whilst they 
were yet struggling for their independence, are recorded in their fi 
treaty, and have since been adhered to with the most scrupulous fidelity. 


(n the year 1515, they repealed all their acts imposing discriminating 


tonnage duties on foreign ships or vessels and of impost, so tar as re- | 


spected the produce or manufacture of the nations to which such fo- 
reign ships or vessels might belong—such repeal to take effect in favour 
of any foreign nation which should abolish similar duties, so far as they 
operated to the disadvantage of the United States. , ry. 

In the vear 1=17, they restricted the importation into the United 
States, in foreign ve sels to articles of the growth, produce or manutac- 
ture of the country to which such vessels belonged, or as could only 
be, were most usually shipped in the first instance from such countries ; 
provided that such reguiation should not extend to the vessels of an 


lems A 
(oreign nation which had not adopted, or should not adopt a similar | 


regulation with regard to them. , he ar 

In the year 1814, they declared the suspension of all discriminating 
duties, in relation to the vessels and produce of several European na- 
‘ions, and of their territories in Europe, which had accepted of the 
terms proffered by the act of 1525, and conferred authority upon the 
Vresident to extend the same exemption to all nations thereafter com- 

plying with its requirements, and in 1825 an act was —< authorizing 
the President to extend the exemption in regard to alien duties ; which, 
by the wets of 1°15 and 1°24, was restricted to the productions of the 
country to which the vessel belongs, to the production of any foreign 
country imported into the United States in the vessels of uny nation 
which wonld allow a similar exemption in favour of the United States. 
The terms proposed by our act of 1815 were adopted in the com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and Great Britain in the same 
vear, which has been twice extended, and is now in full force. By it, 
ihe commercial intercourse between the United States and the British 
possessions in Europe is established upon just and — terms. The 
Cnited States desired to place their trade with the British American 
colonies on the same footing. The Government of Great Britain 
would not then consent to that arrangement. and it was consequently 
stipulated in the treaty that the intercourse between the United States 
ahd his Britannic Majesty's possessions in the West Indies, and on the 
Continent of North America, should not be affected by any of its pro- 
visions, and that each party should remain in complete possession of 
its respective rights with regard to such intercourse. e trade and 
intercourse between the United States and British colonies previous to 
and at that time, were only such as were permitted by British legisla- 
tion, or regulation by orders in Council. It had always been of a re- 
stricted and unequal character, and every previous attempt to place it 
upon just terms had wholly failed, Since 1815, both governments 
lave uniformly admitted it to be their belief that a commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the British Colonial possessions 
referred to, upon terais of fair reciprocity, would promote their mutual 
interests. 

To establish it upon such terms has always been the sincere object 
of this country, and until a very late period, the avowed wish of Great 
Britain. 

The twelve years which have elapsed have, with occasional inter- 
mission, been employed in endeavours to arrange those terms by nego- 
tiation, or to secure them through the agency of separate leg slative 
enactments; and although the two governments have more than once 
concurred in each other's views as to the conditions to which they 
would assent, their respective acts have resulted in the almost entire 
uppression of the trade, Since the Ist December, 1825, there has 
been a total non-intercourse between the United States and the British 
American colonies in British vessels, and the same in regard to Ameri- 
can vessels, (with the exception of the permission allowed to the lat- 
ter, to carry on a direct trade withthe British North American posses- 

ions, the Bahama Islands and the Island of Anguilla, upon terms pre- 

scribed by Great Britain alone.) The acts of the two governments 
which have led to this result is so intimately connected with the posi- 
tions which they respectively occupy, and of a nature calcniated to 
have so much influence on the measures of conciliation and redress 
which may be adapted, as to render it important that they should be 
fully known and accurately understood. Your participation in the 
publie councils has given you a general view of the outlines, but it is 
thought advisable to furnish you with a more particular exposition than 
the opportunities you have enjoyed would allow you to obtain. A 
very brief sketch of such o 
mitied to you 

The direct trade between the United States and Great Britain was 
found to be so interwoven with, and dependant upon, that between 
the United States and the colonies,asin a great measure, to deprive 
the former of the advanteges intended to be secured to them by the 
treaty of IS'S, so bone as the intercourse with the colonies was mono- 
polised by British navigators. Several efforts were consequently made 
between the years I815 and 1818, to indace the British Government 
to adjust this collision of interests by amicable negotiation. 
were unsuceesstal. In 1817, a proposition was submitted to our 
Minister at London by the Secretary of State for Poreign Affairs, 
Lord Castlereagh, which was said to contain all that could then be as- 
entedto by Great Britain towards admitting the United States to a 
participation in the trade between them and the colonies. By this it 


was proposed to ext nd to the United States the provisions of their | 
e port acts, whieh a thorised a limited trade with portions of her 


colonies to the colonial inhabitants of foreign European possessions, in 
essels of one deck, with some additional provisions in relation to the 


trade with Bern Trarks Leland, and the British Territories in North 
\u ca 

The terms cortained in this proposition were decided by the Govern- 
meatof the United States to inadmissible, and countervailing mea- | 


ree were resorted to 


Che actot Con 


! duties; but neither power was then exercised. 


ire most prominent is, with this view, sub- | 


They | 


f the 18th of April, 1518, concerning naviga- | 
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West Indian and North American produce were allowed by this act to | ject was laid before C 


be imported into the United States, only direct from the colony of 
which they were wholly the produce, growth or manufacture. Thus 
establishing a non intercourse in British vessels with all the British | 
American colonies, aud prohibiting the introduction into the United | 
States of all articles and produce oi those colonies, except that of each | 
colony imported directly from itself. 
Such wes the relative state of the intercourse between the United 
| States and the British colonies, respectively, trom September, 1420, | 
till the passing of the act of Parliament of the 24th of June, 1622, and) 
the consequent proclamation of the President. 
| By the aet of the 6th of May, 1722, in anticipation of the passage of 
the British act just referred to, Congress authorised the President, | 
| upon his being satisfied that the British colonia! ports were opened to 





ir first | the vessels of the United States, to open their ports to British vessels! ceptcd the same, and closing the 


| upon terms of reciprocal advantage. The act of Parliament of June | 
| 1822, repealed several existing acts, and opened certain of the colonial | 
ports of the admission of American vessels laden with certain articles | 
| of American produce, upon specified conditions, and restricting the in-| 
tercourse to the direct trade between the United States and the colo- 
|nies. The President, by his proclamation, issued immediately after | 
the receipt of the British act, opened the ports of the United States to 
British vessels engaged in the colonial trade, subject to a like restric-| 
| tion, and upon terms which were denied to be of reciprocal and equal | 
| advantage, but retaining our discriminating duties. ‘The retention of the 
discriminating duties was made the subject of complaint and dis-| 
cussion on the part of the British Government. The measure was 
| justified by ours, as being only a fair equivalent for the imposition of | 
protecting duties on American produce in all, and export duties in some | 
| of the colonies. 
The King had authority, by act of Parliament, to interdict the trade | 
to all nations which refused to allow privileges to British vessels en- 
gaged in the colonial trade equal to those granted to foreign vessels by 
the act of the 24th of June, 1422, and also, to impose countervailing 


The act of Congress of the Ist of March, 1823, was the next material 
step in the movements of the two Governments. At the period of its 
passage the two countries were engaged in an extensive and valuable 
teniie hhethrean the United States and the colonies, by virtue of the 
British act of Parliament and the President's proclamation, our dis- 
driminating duties remaining unrepealed, but continuing to be a cause 
of complaint on the part of Great Britain. 

The influence which the passage of this act has obviously had upon 
the course of affairs in relation to the trade in question, together with 
the circumstance that the closing of our ports was the effect of its terms, 
renders it important that its provisions f wee be distinctly understood. 
They were in substance the following :— 

Ist. It continued the suspension of the acts of 1818 and 12820, already 
effected by the President’s proclamation, and opened our ports to a 
direct trade only with sueh of the British colonial ports as had been 
opened to us by the act of Parliament of June, 1322, subject, as things 
then stood, to the payment by British vessels of our alien or discrimi- 
nating duties. 

2dly. It put forth a claim which had been previously advanced by 
us in our negotiations upon the subject, but always resisted by Great 
Britain, viz.: that no higher duties should be imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of the United States in the British colonial ports than upon 
those of Great Britain herself, or her other colonies, and which liad 
been levied for the protection of their own produce. This was done 
by giving an authority to the President to suspend the payment of our 
discriminating duties by British vessels coming from the cc!onies, upon 
being satisfied that no such duties were levied in the colonies on our 
produce, and by declaring that, until such evidence was given, payment 
should continue to be exacted. 

3dly. It restricted the trade to such British vessels as had come di- 
rectly from the colonial ports, and had not touched at any other port 
after they left the colony. 

4thly. It declared that its provisions should only be in foree so long 
as the privileges granted by the act of Parliament of June, 1822, were 
allowed to our vessels, and that if at any time thereafter, the trade, or 
any part of it, was prohibited to us by Great Britain, through an act of 
Parliament or Order in Council, and that fact proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, each and every of its provisions should cease, and the acts of 1818 
and 1820 be revived and in full force. 

The passage of this act was followed by the exercise of the authority 
given to the King to impose countervailing duties; and they were ac- 
cordingly imposed to an amount equal to ours, by an Order in Council 
of the 31st July, 1823, upon all American vessels and their cargoes ar- 
riving in the colonial ports. Under these reciprocal impositions, the 
trade between the United States and the colonies was carried on from 
that time, until it was suppressed by both Governments, in the manner 
| hereinafter stated. 

The negotiation was resumed by Mr. Rush in January, 1824. In its 
course, propositions for regulating the trade were submitted by him, 
| which received the assent of the British Plenipotentiaries, with the es- 








| concessions, it was pointed out to him, would be a 








ongress by the i i ee 
and an unsuccessiul attempt nate to pray de the Winter of yao- 
quiring our ports to be closed also. Congress hee ee of ® baw 
out doing any thing in the matter, the President bef Stjourned piss. 
dated the 17th day of March, 1327, declared th y his Proclamation 
United States and all the British colonies, with “ between the 
lowed by the act of Parliament of 1522 to be pr a Nh en al 
of Congress of 1518 and 1620 to be revived. Prohibited, and the acts 
aed edanetine lt enether British Order in Coune; 

sued, r > regulation of the colonial trade , Reil w, 
with all nations; reciting the passage of an act of P lies Greet Brits 
it was declared that one year from the time of te Senet DY W hi it 
1825, should be the period in which an acceptance ofa” Act of July 
foreign vations should be wayne eee What nati 

Orls agains 
among the latter, the United estes ti ere pose 
The extent and operations of our acts of Is] d d 1290 
before stated. The commercial relations Letw a 
ee edie ‘ e tween the Up; 
and the British colonies have been regulated by the _ 
the British Order in Council of July, 1827, from that peri 
sent day. By instructions from this Department of Sees we 
1n27, Mr. Gallatin was authorised to announce to the Ue of Apr 
Great Britain the acquiescence of this in the propositio - vernient 
nial trade shouid be regulated by law, and to ascertain the me” — 
of the British Government to open the trade by separate re disposit n 
lation. This was distinetly done by Mr. Gallatin, in 1 ie nn leis 
Dudley of the 4th of June, 1327. He ° infrnnt ? Lora 
ley the ’ e was further informed 
President was willing to recommend to Congress, at its ne 7 thet the 

Ist. To suspend the alien duties on British vessels Mt Saute, 
to allow their entry into our ports with the same kind of Brae’ and 
nial produce as may be imported in American Vessels—{h, rane 
both countries paying equal charges. © vemels 

2dly. ‘To abolish the restrictions in the act of 1823 to the di 
tercourse between the United States and the British co] “ weet in 
r * State - : 1 Colones, thus |e; 
ing Great Britain in the exclusive possession of the circuit, . vor 
tween Great Britain proper through her colonies; and heearee . 
to inquire whether the passage of an act of Congress to th re 
would lead to the revocation of the order in Council of Jyl x pe 
the abolition of the discriminating duties on American mon ih to 
British colonial ports, and to the enjoyment, by our vessels of és ry 
> > , ‘the 5 q iP - oe 
vantages offered by the act of the Sth of Jul, 1825. —- effect of these 
of the United States, as made in the act of March, RD teen _ 
sion into the colonial ports, of our produce, upon the payment of the 
same duties as similar produce from other parts of the British oo 
sions was required to pay. ——— 

No answer was made by the British Government to Mr Gallati 
note of the 4th of June, 1827, announcing the Willingness of this Ge 
vernment to arrange the trade by separate legislation; and Mr Cay 
ning, on being applied to by Mr. Gailatin to know whether he eiihe 
expect a reply; informed that such was not the intention: that the 
considered that note as merely furnishing expianations ; and he ex mm 
ed his surprise that any doubt could exist as to the final dispodden of 
the British Government upon that subject. in 

After Mr. Canning’s death, the willingness of the United States : 
accept, through the medium of separate legislation, the terms of the 
actof Parliament of the 5th July, 1825, was again communicated by 
Mr. Gallatin to the British Government, by a note to Lord Dudley ¢ 
the 17th August, 1827, in which he requested to be informed whether 
if Congress complied with the recommendations which the Presiden’ 
was willing tomake, the United States would be admitted to the trade 
and intercourse allowed by the act of Parliament of the 5th of Jul 
1825. 

Mr. Huskisson, in a subsequent conference, informed Mr. Galletiy 
that Great Britain considered the colonial intercourse as exelusivel: 
under her control, and that whatever terms might he granted to foreign. 
ers; would be considered as an indulgence; that he was pot prepared 
to sky whether, in any way, or, if at all, on what terms, it would be 
opened to the United States, in oase of their repealing their respective 
acts. 

Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr. Galiatin’s letters of the 4th June and 
17th August, after reviewing the grounds urged by the United States te 
justify themselves in omitting to accept the terms of the act of Parlic 
ment of July 1825, declined committing the British Government as to 
their course in the event of the United States adopting the measure: 
proposed, on the following grounds, viz: Ist, that much must of neces. 
sity depend upon ihe details of the act which Congress might pes 
2dly, more on the condition of the country at the time of the passag 
and the views which the British Government might then hove of thei 
interest in the matters; and 3dly, that any stipulations on the subjeci 
would be a virtual departure from the ground taken by his government 
to regulate the trade by law, and to decline all further negotiations 
concerning it. 

The last information in the possession of this government, in relation 
to the views of the present British ministry upon this subject, is derived 
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| ception of that prohibiting the imposition of protecting duties in the 
| colonies, to which their dissent was expressed in the strongest terms. 
Mr. Rush’s instructions precluded him from settling the matter upon | 
| any other terms, and the negotiation was suspended in the month of 
| Jnne following. 
| On the 5th of July, 1825, an act of Parliament was passed, allowing 
the trade with the British colonies tn North Amerien, and the West} 
| Indies to all foreign nations, upon conditions which will be hereafter 
referredto. It limited the privileges thus granted to foreign vessels to 
the ships of those countries, not having colonies, which should place 
the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, and her possessions 
| abroad, upon the footing of the most favoured nation, unless the King, 
| by Order in Council, should in any case deem it expedient to grant the 
whole or any of such privileges to the ships of any foreign country, 
| although the required condition was not in all respects complied with 
| by such country. 
| Mr. King was sent to England in the summer of 1825, but withont in- 
| structions upon this point. His continued indisposition induced him 


' from Mr. Barbour in January last. 


He states that in a communicetior 
héld with Lord Aberdeen, in the presence of the Duke of Wellington 
the former expressed his desire of having the colonial trade question 
judiciously adjusted, and his conviction that the interdict was injuriows 
to the colonies, without a proportionate benefit to any other section ol 
the empire. But from subsequent conversation with his Lordship, an¢ 
from information derived from other sources, Mr Barbour was induced 
to believe that the British government does not contemplate ary rev 
ation of its colonial system in favour of this country; that our late (®- 
riff, together with a strong conviction of their incapacity to compet 
upon equal terms with our navigation, contributes to this disposition: 
and that that government would willingly withdraw the privileges a 
trading with its colonies which it has granted to other nations, if that 
could conveniently be done. J 

Such is the present state of our commercial relations with the British 
colonies, and such the steps by which we have arrived at it. 

In reviewing the events which have preceded, and more or less cor 
tributed to, a result so much to be regretted, there will be found three 





| to return in the summer of 1826, and during that period no step was 
taken by either Government. 

In the winter of 1825-6, an attempt was made in Congress to mee t| 
| the act of Parliament of July, 125, by corresponding legislation; but 
| failed; and although the trade might, and most probably would, | 

have been saved, if the act then introduced had become a lew, it is 
nevertheless true, as has been stated, that it would not have been a 
| strict compliance with the British act, if it had passed 





grounds upon which we are most assailable, Ist, in our too long anct 

tenaciously resisting the rights of Great Britain to impose protectin: 
duties in her colonies; 2dly, in not relieving her vessels from the re 
striction of returning direct from the United States to the colomes 
after permission had been given by Grect Britain to our ve ssels to cies 
out from the colonies to any other than a British port; and wh . 
omitting to accept the terms offered by the act of Parl en pot “ 
1295. after the subject had been brought before Congress, ang 














lon was pa lis et wi » counteract acts of alike character | | In the summer of Isa, Mr Gallatin was sent to England with in- rately acted upon by our government It is without ne re Brit 
baie thafo ‘ : e part of Great Britain, restrictive of her | SUctons which authorized him to cone lude an arrangement of the! bined operation of these causes, t! at we are to attrinute | = eanetl 
trade with her color r the vy ls of the United States. By that | O'0" al question epen ot rms substantially the same we h those which | interdict. You will therefore SBC LES Prot riety of eect one 
vet, the po ft were closed against British vessels | ‘ — oe by the Britis 1 Ple nipotentiaries to Mr Rush in I-24, but! fully of all the explan tory a u Itig — orp ~ 1s practical 
ying from any | " ‘ ch was, fy Ue ordinary laws of na- | "tS authority was confined to an adjustment by treaty stipulation | with them, that you may be ¢ abe “d waht eaten ~ } . 
ition end | vessels of the United States. and On e 27th of July, 1826, the King, by Order in Council, founded! the unfavourable impres h they have procaces 
h vess ; from ports f the I nited Sta npon the act of Parliament of July, Ish declared that the 1 nited [S plement. | ———, 
laid un? goes in some port or place, or | States had not complied with the conditions of the act, and therefor: WOR SALE IN RROOKLYN.—The subscriber intending te bu ae | 
than ve of the United State ‘ ected that the trade and intercourse between the United States and unimproved squares, for his residence, offers fe sale } sos walk f 
, t greater part of tl Britixh « lonial ports hould ce e from an Fultee re ' ‘ where h sete yhert td, - Was 
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